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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


OLITICS AHEAD. Lots of it. This means 
P misinformation, misrepresentation, extravagant 

claims, and the great American game of making 

things that are seem what they are not—all for 
the purpose of electing officials and parties to continue 
to toy with the misery of unemployment and the thrift 
of the wage-earner. 


The President is getting ready for some speech- 

making and some intensive political combat. He 
will open up on his western trip. Maybe he will reveal 
the coming expiration date of the “breathing spell”. 


For it is incredible that the President will not re- 
sume his attack on the business structure, the 
“over-privileged” and the blind “tories” and all the 
other “personal devils” as Secretary Wallace so aptly 
describes the politician’s favorite targets. 
., = F 
Mr. Roosevelt’s problem is how 
BUSINESS SUPPORT to win the conservatives and at the 
HARD TO WIN BACKsame time lambast the “sinister” 
FOR ’36 CAMPAIGN ones in the ranks. Unfortunately 
for the President he is on the spot 
Many important vacancies in govern- 
Will he 


every day now. 
ment boards and commissions must be filled. 
name radicals or conservatives? 


There are plenty of men like Joe Kennedy who can 

take an unworkable Securities Act and make it 
partly workable even without amending the law but 
Mr. Roosevelt probably wouldn’t trust them. Mr. Ken- 
nedy on the other hand contributed heavily to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign and had the kind of person- 
ality which made a profound impression on the Presi- 
dent. 


@ It was Mr. Kennedy’s sane approach to the job that 
~ made him effective, of course, but it was his known 
standing with the President that made his associates 
listen to his common sense. 
The Kennedy experiment ought really to encourage 
the President to listen to persons with experience 
[Continued on Page 3, Cel. i] 
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Food Prices Today and Yesterday 


Official Figures Reveal Extent to Which Retail Prices Have Been 
Affected by Various Factors 


of some foods—promises to be a 
center of controversy through- 
ut the nation. 

The reason: A rapid rise in the 
price of certain foods that have a 
time-honored place on the table of 
every family in America. This rise 
is shown in the official figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The story in picture form is told at 
the top of the page. 

When Mrs. Thrifty Housewife goes 
to the grocer’s today and buys one 
unit of each of the necessities shown 
in the illustration, she must lay down 
$1.59 to pay the bill. 

Two years ago she could have pur- 
chased the same amount of these 
foods*for the sum of $1.05. 

HOW MEAT PRICES SOARED 

On August 20, 1933, the average 


buyer paid a fraction more than 21 
So re- 


Tost high cost of foods—at least 


cents a pound for pork chops. 

ports the Bufeau of Labor Statistics. 
3y August 27, 1935, the price had 

jumped to 3915 cents a pound. 

The boost in pork prices, while the 
sharpest among the meats, is not an 
isolated case. Practically all cuts of 
meat are’ substantially higher than 
two years ago. 

Another example is sirloin steak, 
which today costs about 41 cents a 
pound. In 1933, 29 cents would pay 
the bill. 

What are the chances for a reduc- 
tion in cost of these essential foods? 

“Not very bright for the immediate 


Oe 


future,” say Department of Agricul- 


‘ture officials, “although there may be 


a slight drop in the next few weeks 
as the 1935 Spring ‘pig crop’ is being 
marketed.” 

They point out that the great 
drought of 1934 is still in the back- 
ground and will have its effect on the 
hog supply for many months to come. 
Hence no sharp drop in pork prices 
for the Fall and Winter months. 

LARD AND BUTTER UP 

Carried up with the price of hogs 
is that of lard. It shows the sharp- 
est rise of all—22 cents a pound 
against the depression quotation of 
10 cents in 1933. 

Increases in the price of butter 
have sent thousands of thrifty buy- 
ers into a hunt for substitutes. Oleo- 
margarine makers report a doubling 
of their sales. 

Eggs, which act as a partial sub- 
stitute for meat, climbed in 
price in the two years from 251% 


have 


cents to 37 cents a dozen. 

Milk and bread, two other essen- 
tials in the menu of the American 
family, show a rise, but not nearly 
so steep. 

Yet the picture has its bright sides. 
Cereal products have shown little 
change in price in the last two years. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables are in 
some cases decidedly lower. 

One result of this differential is ex- 
pected to be the hastening of a shift 
in America’s food habits which has 
been under way for many years. It 





is a decreasing use of bread and meat 
and an increasingly large place in the 
diet for fruits and vegetables. 

Meanwhile, what say the sponsors 
»f the farm program, which had set 
as its objective the removal of huge 
food surpluses that had reduced farm 
income to a disastrously low level? 

Explains Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace: : 

“Creating a scarcity is the farthest 
thing from our thoughts. No matter 
what the farmer gets for his produce, 
if he has not enough to sell he can not 
make a living.” 

He adds: 

“We must equally avoid great sur- 
pluses beyond what the market can 
absorb, for the surplises bring prices 
down so low that you practically get 
sweatshop conditions on the farm.” 

He points out also that even pies- 
ent prices are lower than those pre- 
vailing in the years immediately be- 
fore the depression. 


INQUIRY BEGINS SOON , 

Shortly to begin is a Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry into the price of 
foods and the spread between what 
the farmer receives and what the city 
dweller pays. 

What it will reveal can not be told 
in advance, but some Administration 
officials predict that it will show the 
rise in prices to be due much more to 
increased middle-man profits than to 
processing taxes assessed to support 
the farm program. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


USINESS and government shake off the lethargy 
B of Summer; as the President returns to his 
desk he faces many decisions while distant hori- 


zons echo with rumors of war. 


¢ Industry, as the blood of recovery returns to its 

“veins, prepares to speak its mind on the subject of 
the New Deal. A poll of 750,000 members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is prepared. 


| Oaken timber or growing tree—spokesman for the 
Administration squarely face the issue of the Con- 
stitution, urging the case for amendments to meet “eco- 
nomic and social emergencies.” Secretary Roper’s 
speech and former President Hoover’s warning against 
centralization of power. 


¢ A new source of revenue for the farmer is planned 
with changes in the crop control program of the 
Triple A—a subsidy from tariff revenues for cotton. 


¢ Science weighs measures for the prevention and 

cure of Infantile Paralysis. As the epidemic which 
stopped the Boy Scouts’ Jamboree wanes the world 
learns of the effectiveness of vaccines and other cur- 
ative and preventive measures. 


The tide of world affairs at the rip—America looks 
anxiously at the Mediterranean. 


Swelling the ranks of the forest army. Enrollments 
lag behind facilities in the CCC and restrictions are 
dropped in order to bring up the quota. 


q Educators criticize the Youth Administration for 

extravagance and for substituting political machin- 
ery for established government channels. National Ed- 
ucation Association supports United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker as against 
Youth Administrator Aubrey Williams. 


These and many other interesting articles appear on 
the following pages. 
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Higher Wage Rate; Less Work Hours 

A major change occurs in the Administration's 
wage policy under the works relief program. 
“Security wage” schedules are to be abandoned 
in an effort to put more men to work. 

As announced by Harry L. Hopkins, WPA chief, 
the new policy permits boosting hourly wage 
scales on work relief to approximately union 
scales. The monthly pay for each worker will be 
no higher, but the hours of work will be reduced. 
Shortening of the hours will bring about further 
spreading of the work, producing more jobs. 

Responsibility for adjusting the hourly rates 
to appease union demands for wages prevailing 
in private industry is left to State Administra- 
tors. 

The change in policy was engineered by Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson, WPA Administrator in New 
York City, who contended it was necessary to pay 
prevailing wage rates there—already in effect 
on Ickes’ PWA projects—to fulfill the WPA 
program. 

* * # 


A ‘Referendum’ On the New Deal 

Opinion of business men regarding New Deal 
policies is sought by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Its board of directors or- 
ders a referendum among its 750,000 membership 
to aid in the framing of recommendations tc 
Congress. 

Basis of the referendum will be a report of 
trends of the administration, made by a special 
committee. This analysis states: 

Government is becoming centralized. 

President Roosevelt is being given increasing 
celegated authority. 

Federal expenditures are growing excessive. 

Said a spokesman for the board: “The report 
is not denunciatory but merely explanatory. It 
simply reviews the legislation and points out 
trends.” 

Results of the referendum are to be announced 
at the annual convention in December. At the 
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"Underwood & Underwood 
AFTER ANOTHER “EAGLE” 
Frederick H. Wood (left), New York attorney, 
who upset the NRA as attorney in the famous 
Schechter case, now hopes to upset the so- 
called “little NRA,” or Guffey Coal Act, on 
behalf of his client, J. W. Carter, a coal 
producer. 
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Ready for Arms Embargo 

Carrying out the mandate of Congress, the Ad- 
ministration takes its first step toward an arms 
embargo in event war breaks out abroad. A 
meeting of the new Munitions Control Board is 
called for this week. The Board consists of five 
Cabinet officers, the Secretaries of State, War 
Navy, Treasury and Commerce. 

The President is required, under the neutrality 
resolution, to declare an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to warring nations. It will be the 
function of the Munitions Control Board to keep 
track of the manufacture and shipments of mu- 
nitions to make sure that none reaches a war- 
ring nation indirectly, that is, through a nation 
not actually at war. Manufacturers and ship- 
pers will all have to be licensed. 

State Department experts find nothing in the 
law to compel a Presidential embargo until war 
is actually declared, even though clashes occur 
between the armed forces of two nations. 


oo *’ + 


No Partition of American Fleet 


Reports published abroad that the United 
States considers transferring part of its fleet 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic bring quick 
official denials. 

Secretary of State Hull, letting the world know 
that America wants no part in any war, speaks 
for Secretary of the Navy Swanson, says Mr. 
Swanson was “misquoted.” 

Havas News Agency of France report published 
in Geneva and transmitted to the State Depart- 
ment quoted Mr. Swanson as saying the Navy 
would be ready if war broke out to send a part 
of the fleet to the Atlantic. 

The Associated Press report of the interview, 
printed in American daily newspapers, quoted 
Mr. Swanson as saying the decision on the ques- 
tion ‘of moving part of the fleet to the Atlantic 
to protect American trade) “must depend on a 
number of factors,” and that, “thus far the occa- 
sion for considering how American shipping 
might be protected had not arisen” and he hoped 
it would not arise. 


* + 


Attacks on Validity of New Deal 


Industry loosens its siege guns in attacks on 
New Dea! legislation. 

After a District of Columbia court had refused 
an injunction against the Guffey coal act on the 
ground the suit was brought prematurely—before 
payment of the tax was due—a Federal court in 
Kentucky granted an early hearing on consti- 
tutionality. 

Then, at Baltimore, in a Federal court, another 
suit was begun, contesting constitutionality of 
the utility holding company law. 

In Washington the “unofficial Supreme Court” 
of the American Liberty League, composed of 58 
lawyers, held the National Labor Relations Act 
unconstitutional on two main grounds—abridges 





—~PWA photo 
A HUGE JOB NEARS ITS END 
Boulder Dam awaits dedication by the Presi- 
dent on Sept. 30, on which date, also, the Post 
Office Department will issue a special com- 
memorative stamp. 





freedom of employers and employes to deal with 
each other and takes from the States authority 
to regulate industrial relations. 

Comments Harold L. Ickes, 
spokesman: 

“It is an impertinence for these lawyers to 
arrogate to themselves the task of setting up a 
court to tell the people what laws are uncon- 
stitutional and what are not.” 


Administration 


* k * 


Constitutional Interpretation 

Observance of the 148th anniversary of the 
American Constitution is the occasion for 
speeches attacking and defending the New Deal. 

Against: Former President Hoover warns that 
some activities of the present Administration 
“are the same sort of first sappings of safe- 
guards of human rights that have taken place 
in other lands.” 

For: Secretary of Commerce Roper declares 
the Administration has in mind a liberal inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, but one which is in 


accordance with the plans of the framers of the 


document. 


. 2. @ 


Dropping a ‘Hot Potato’ 

Congress in its closing hours passed a drastic 
Potato Control Low and gave the Secretary of 
Agriculture the Hurculean job of tracking down 
“potato bootleggers.” Now the Secretary says 
it just can’t be done. 

Reason: Congress, according to the Secretary, 
failed to provide the money to administer the 
law, which goes in effect Dec. 1, and he has been 
unable to get the money from any existing fund. 








A five million dollar appropriation went down 
with the Third Deficiency Bill. 

Therefore it appears nothing can be done 
except to control potatoes after the fashion of 
other basic commodities—corn, hogs, wheat, cot- 
ton and such—a voluntary control. 

Under the law, growers, sellers and even buy- 
ers of “bootleg” potatoes may be fined and sent 
to jail. 

In sympathy with the objective to give the 
potato grower a fair price for his product, the 
Administration opposed passage of a drastic con- 
trol law. It was feared such a law would either 
increase too much this “poor man’s food” or de- 
feat its own end by leading to bootlegging. 


x*« * 


Comptroller General Has Last Word 


New troubles beset the Reedsville, West Vir- 
ginia, subsistence homestead project, sponsored 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl rules that Government funds cannot 
be used for a factory built there to provide jobs. 

Congress provided funds for a half million plant 
for supplies for the Post Office Department. This 
was abandoned for a smaller plant for a vacuum 
clearner concern. 

When Congress refused funds for a smaller 
plant—as “competition with private industry’— 
the Interior Department contracted for it anyhow, 
assured by the Justice Department that it would 
be legal. 

“It now appears,” says Mr. McCarl, “that, with- 
out further submission to this office, the con- 
tracts were entered into.” 

Both the architect and the builder have been 
paid most of the money due them—$1,000 and 
$32,000, respectively—and the ruling was on the 
balance due. 

About 90 of the 190 homes planned have been 
completed and occupied. Fifty others are be- 
ing built. 


x * * 


What the SEC Has Done 


After serving fifteen months of a five-year 
term, Joseph P. Kennedy resigns as head of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

A review of the commission's work under Mr. 
Kennedy’s direction, issued by the commission, 
shows that approximately 4,800 securities have 
been listed on the 22 exchanges permanently 
registered, representing about two billion dol- 
lars. 

Contending that the accomplishments under 
the two Security Acts show the benefits of Gov- 
ernment regulation, SEC Commissioner Robert 
E. Healy says: “Stock exchanges have been given 
a higher stability in price, volume and number 
of issues.” 

“Premature judgment,” replies the Wall Street 
Journal, editorially. “The real test of how well 
the markets function under Government regu- 
lation will not come until the speculative fever 
gets considerably higher than it is now. 

“Only then will it be possible to tell whether 
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the various strictures upon the activities of pro- 
fessional speculators and corporate officials will 
have so denuded the market of potential buyers 
or sellers as to preclude a free and open mar- 
ket.” 


* * 


Mr. Eccles is Chosen 

No surprise to Wall Street is the President's 
announcement that he will name the present 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board to head 
the reorganized system. 

Known as the “New Deal Governor” of the Re- 
serve Board, Marriner S. Eccles, former Utah 
banker, has been regarded as a leading exponent 
of the Administration’s philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

Under the new banking act, the reorganized 
board of seven members begins to operate on 
Feb. 1 next with broader powers for control of 
the nation’s credit machinery. Each member 
serves for fourteen years, first terms to be stag- 
gered so one member will be appointed every 
two years. 

Absolute divorce between the Treasury and 
the Reserve Board is decreed by the new law. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is automatically 
removed as chairman of the Reserve Board, a 
Separation long advocated by Senator Glass, 
principal author of the new law. 


* * 


The Florida Canal Under Way 


Again the President observes a time-honored 
custom and “presses a button” to start some- 
thing going. This time it is a “solid gold tele- 
graph key” and the “something” the preliminary 
work on the Florida ship canal. 

The sum of $5,000,000 has been set aside by the 
President for preliminary dredging and survey- 
ing for the canal. If the surveying discloses 





—Underwood & Underwood 
SEC LOSES ITS CHAIRMAN 
Joseph P. Kennedy, chief of the Federal Se- 


curities and Exchange Commission since its 

establishment, resigns his post, just as the 

agency prepares to launch its program of ad- 

ministration of the Utility Holding Company 
Act. 




















last convention resolutions criticizing New Deal 
policies brought the rejoinder from President 
Roosevelt that he doubted the Chamber voiced 
the sentiments of business generally. 


* * * 


Jobs to Be Found for 65,000 Daily 


Despite the fact that far less than one million 
unemployed “employables” have so far been 
transferred from relief rolls, the Administration 
adheres to its determination to put 3,500,000 on 
work projects by November 1. So says PWA 
chieftain, Harry L. Hopkins. 

To achieve this objective jobs must be created 
for about 65,000 persons a day for the next six 
weeks. 

Mr. Hopkins recognizes no serious discrepancy 
between his statement and that of President 
Roosevelt, speaking to the press at Hyde Park, 
that “if we reach 90 per cent of our objective 
during November we'll have done a good job.” 

The program may be 100 per cent complete in 
some places and less complete in others, says 
Mr. Hopkins. The “Government will continue 
direct relief until all programs are complete. 


~ * * 


Gaps in the CCC Ranks 


Disappointed by the dearth of enrollments, the 
CCC reduces the lower age limit for recruits and 
lifts the ban on reenlistments. Youths of seven- 
teen are to be admitted. 

Failure to reach the projected total of 600,000 
—the high water mark of 519,000 was reached on 
August 3l1—inspired the decision announced by 
CCC Director Fechner. Furthermore young men 
have been leaving the camps faster than they 
have been coming in. 

Prospects of living at home employed on work- 
relief at “a security wage” apparently are more 
attractive to the “tree-soldiers” than life in a 
CCC camp at $1 a day with most of their pay 
deducted for their people back home. Many of 
them, of course, are finding jobs in private em- 
ployment. 

President Roosevelt recently set aside $75,000,000 
from the work-relief fund to carry on the camps 
for another year at full authorized strength. The 
more young men that can be cared for in CCC 
camps the more room for men beyond 28 in 
work-relief. 
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leaders thought the figures re- 
vealed as a result of the survey 


would be embarrassingly high. 
* a ~ 


That— 


| 
| 
| The RFC will soon announce plans the setting up of the Social Secur- gram. 
|| to loan money to taxpayers so they ity Board. ss @ 
1 can pay their taxes. The RFC will : @:4 That 
charge 4 per cent interest eo 
sd I erest and ges That— Despite the reduction of the PWA 
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first liens in return. This will 
only apply where tax liens can be 
assigned. 


That— 

Although the Ickes-Hopkins con- 
flict over the question of perma- 
nent improvement vs. quick jobs 
has been glossed over, the next 
“dead-line” for putting heads of 
families now on relief to work will 
probably find the controversy pub- 
licly aired again. 


2 * 


That— 

Joseph P. Kennedy quit the chair- 
manship of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission at this time 
instead of next year because of his 
preference to have someone else 


Word is being passed around in of- 
ficial circles that emergency funds 


Scores of NRA workers are making 
a beaten track between their of- 
fices and those of the Social Se- 
curity Board with every indication 
that patronage will play no small 
part in eventually placing a large 
portion of them on the Board's 
pay rolls. 


That— 

Officials of the NRA will soon an- 
nounce a general reclassification of 
personnel, bringing salaries in line 
with those of permanent Govern- 
ment agencies. 


. + + 
That— 


The Biological Survey is going to 
continue “howling” over the fact 


take over the waiting job of ad- that in several instances its 
|| ministering the new Holding program for waterfowl preser- 
i Company Aci. vation is running head on into Oop- 
| sey posing work-relief projects. It 
advocates retention of marshy 
That— areas used by waterfowl while 


work projects in the South have 
involved drainage as a part of a 


low-cost housing program to one- 
half of the announced allotment, 
the Resettlement Administration 
is to be allowed to carry out a ma- 
jor portion of its program for sub- 
urban housing. 

* * . 
That— 
Officials of several of the regular 
governmental departments may 
soon be doing some White House 
calling due to the inroads of 
emergency agencies on their func- 
tions. 

* *k * 
That— 
Under orders from higher-ups, who 
keep an eye on political storm sig- 
nals, strenuous efforts are being 
made to make the NRA studies now 
being conducted for guidance of 
Congressional committee hearings 


in December, impartial. 
7. ~ ” 


That— 
The inside story as to why the 


$16,000,000 unemployment census 
was shelved revolves around the 
fact that Administration campaign 


Several New Deal chieftains aren't 
saying much about it but back in 
their inner sanctums they occas- 
ionally give way to frank criticisms 
over certain White House attitudes 
on important issues. The grape- 
vine is picking up many more of- 
ficial grumblings than heretofore. 
~ * * 

That— 

Certain Congressmen may soon be 
bombarding Secretary Wallace with 
critical fire, not having taken too 
kindly to his plans to ditch the 
Potato Control Act for lack of 
funds when he has been able to 
find money for the programs he 
approves. 


That— 

Official watchdogs along diplométic 
row are privately giving odds that 
when the time comes for the State 
Department to define “implements 
of war” there will be a 50-50 chance 
that many raw materials which 
can easily be turned into war ma- 
terials will not find themselves on 
the embargo list. 
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that the project is feasible, Congress will be 
asked for perhaps $100,000,000 to undertake it. 

This is a pet project of Senator Fletcher, ar- 
dent New Dealer. South Florida is very much 
against it, declares it economically impracticable. 
Also points to an old report which someone un- 
earthed at the Geological Survey, contending 
such a canal would endanger South Florida's 
water supply by introducing salt water into the 
supply sources. 

The President promises full investigation of 
this objection before he recommends an appro- 
priation. 


* * * 


Bringing the Army Up to Date 

Retiring after serving as Chief of Staff of the 
Army for five years, General Douglas MacArthur 
tells what is wrong with the service and what is 
being done about it. 

In a final report to the Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral MacArthur says Congress is at last begin- 
ning to atone for 13 years of neglect of the Army 
and is providing funds necessary to bring the 
military organization to the standard demanded 
by the nation’s minimum requirements for safety 
and security. 

Five years time will be necessary, however, to 
achieve this end even if Congress furnishes the 
money. 

General MacArthur has been assigned to duty 
with the new government of the Philippines, at 
the request of President-elect Quezon, to assist 
in building up a national defense system for the 
budding republic. 


* * * 


Setting Up the “Little NRA” 


The two boards provided for under the Guffey 
Coal Act are appointed by President Roosevelt. 

One board, of five members, to be known as 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, will undertake 
the job of setting up a “Little NRA” for the in- 
dustry, and the other board of three members 
will handle the labor problems arising under 
that system. 

The Government is going ahead with admin- 
istration of the Guffey act regardless of attacks 
on its constitutionality and the defiant attitude 
of certain coal operators. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.) 


in the business and financial 
world and not chuck them out be- 
cause they tell him the truth 
much more bluntly and less tact- 
fully than did Mr. Kennedy. 


In Mr. Kennedy the true gov- 

ernmental philosophy was ex- 
emplified. He assumed the role of 
mediator and conciliator and in 
word and deed considered him- 
self a public servant of all hon- 
est citizens and not a partisan of 
the economic philosophy of one 
group. 

The probabilities are that 

James Landis will be ap- 
pointed in Mr. Kennedy’s place. 
He was one of the original “brain 
trusters”. Many financial men 
who have dealt with him say he 
has become more conservative 
and practical with his experience 
in the Commission. 

, VF 


But even assum- 
SEC IN NEED ing this to be the 


OF SEASONED case, the chances 
MAN AT HEADare the financial dis- 

trict would prefer 
to have someone like Kennedy 
who has had actual experience 
with the markets and knows how 
often its machinations can be truly 
injurious and yet how easy it is 
for the layman to be drawn into 
believing in fantastic theories of 
reform that do more harm than 
good. 


¢ Incidentally notwithstanding 

Mr, Kennedy’s departure from 
Washington to take a place back 
in Wall Street he says publicly he 
will remain a part of the Adminis- 
tration and the President concurs. 
This can only mean Mr. Kennedy 
will set himself the task of ex- 
plaining Mr. Roosevelt to Wall 
Street and perhaps regain some of 
the lost followers in the me- 
tropolis. 

7, + = 


As the campaign 
HARDER JOB comes on Mr. 


NOW TO GET Roosevelt will need 
PARTY FUNDS friends in the 

moneyed districts 
so as to get some campaign con- 
tributions though it is safe to say 
the man who puts up money for 
the Roosevelt campaign may find 
himself strangely ostracised in the 
financial and business communi- 
ties of the country—unless he 
happens to have a Government 
contract and that probably would 
be accepted as a natural alibi. 


What the New Deal probably 

will do is not to depend on the 
contributions of big business 
whom it prefers to attack most of 
the time but to enlist popular aid 
through small subscriptions. The 
Federal payroll itself is big 
enough for a political tax to be 
levied. Such a payroll tax would 
be politically constitutional as the 
Republicans have done it in the 
past with their bureaucratic armies 
in Federal, State and city gov- 
ernments. 


. = 
War clouds are 
WAR CLOUDS ahead. There’s a 


GIVE RISE TO fifty-fifty chance 
UNCERTAINTY that a general out- 

break of hostilities 
will be avoided. The League's 
collective policy cannot but im- 
press Italy especially since it is 
being translated already into 
financial and economic barriers 
against Italian military operations. 


American business will suffer 
somewhat by the uncertainty. 
This is because the Congress has 


BUSINESS WEIGHS THE NEW DEAL POLICIES 


- + 
PIRECTORS of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce gather in 
Washington to map out plans for 
the future. 

Committees have been busy pre- 
paring reports on the 
passed at the last session of Con- 
gress and on those under considera- 
tion for the future. 

Their first action was to order a 
referendum to assess the views of 
the 750,000 membership of 
Chamber. The subject: do they 


the 


measures | 


favor the present trends of the New | 


Deal legislation? A yes or no an- 
swer is asked. 

This move comes in the face of a 
statement made by the President 
last May, when the full convention 
of the Chamber adopted a number 
of resolutions opposing the course 
and policy of the Administration as 
it showed itself in legislation. 

The President at that time ex- 
pressed a doubt that the Chamber 
was really representative of business 
as a whole. 

COMMITTEE’S FINDINGS 


The referendum was recom- 
mended by a committee appointed 


to report on legislative trends. Its 
findings noted: 
} Government is becoming ex- 


tremely centralized. 

President Roosevelt is being given 
an increasing amount of delegated 
authority. 

Federal expenditures are growing 
excessive. 

The committee’s report said in 
part: 

“The trend toward centralization 
began in a period of emergency. In 
this period there was acquiescence 
in measures which at other times 
would have been challenged. Of 
this acquiescence, and of the con- 
ditions which brought it, it now ap- 
pears that advantage has been 
taken to consolidate a movement in 
Federal legislation which, with the 
decrease of emergency factors, is 
evidently being strengthened rather 
than moderated. 

“Spending power is 
without regard to revenues for pur- 
| poses within the powers of neither 
Federal nor State governments, and 
on a scale that brings to every busi- 
ness and to every individual the 
dangers flowing from a continuing 
unbalanced budget.” 


OTHER REPORTS MADE 

Other committees have been busy 
drawing up reports on_ specific 
measures adopted by Congress or 
under consideration. While the 
full reports have not been made 
public, they cover these leading 
subjects: 

The Guffey Coal Act.—The com- 
mittee, headed by Charles E. Bockus, 
a New York coal operator, took a 
favorable attitude toward the meas- 
ure, although admitting that mine 
owners were divided on its merits. 

Business Control Through Codes.— 
Opinion is divided on a substitute 
for the NRA. In any case, voluntary 
codes are favored as opposed to 
compulsory ones, with exemption 
from anti-trust laws as the incen- 
tive for adherence. 

Public Utilities Act—A modified 





exercised 


made embargoes on war supplies 
mandatory till next February. 
Mr. Roosevelt didn’t want it that 
way and he was right and Con- 
gress was wrong. He knew it was 
dangerous to define “war muni- 
tions” without getting into basic 
| products like food and raw ma- 
terials, all of which can help a 
belligerent people and its army 


by the side not so aided. 


But the uncertainty over what 

can and cannot be done to 
keep within the so-called neu- 
trality resolution passed by Con- 
gress accounts for the fluctuations 
in securities of companies involved 
in export trade. 


The British and French busi- 
ness world is likewise affected. 
The pressure for a peaceful solu- 
tion is growing hourly and has a 

fair chance of success. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Referendum on New Deal Program 


Ordered by Chamber—Some Pre- 
liminary Views of Laws 





approval may be given, as fore- 
shadowed in the statement made 
last Summer by the Chamber's 
president, Harper Sibley. He went 
on record as favoring such Federal 
control as would prevent the abuses 
to which the holding company sys- 
tem had lent itself, although oppos- 
ing the destruction of security 
values. 

National Labor Relations Act.— 
Chamber spokesmen hinted that 
the committee reporting on this 
law would take a critical attitude. 
A resolution adopted last May by 
the Chamber’s convention opposed 
the measure strongly, Congress then 
having it under consideration. The 
President at that time had not 
adopted it as his own, preferring a 
continuance of collective bargain- 
ing under the Recovery Act. When 





the codes were outlawed by the Su- 
preme Court, he placed his influ- 
ence behind the Labor Relations 
Bill. 


VIEWS ON FARM POLICY 
Processing Taxes.—The report on 
the farm program likewise, it is in- 
dicated, opposes New Deal tactics. 
It will reflect the views of processors 
and particularly the textile indus- 
try, which has long been waging a 
bitter campaign against these taxes 
in Congress, in the courts and in 
the press. Mail order houses, how- 
ever, and other groups depending 
largely on the farm for their busi- 
ness are apt to take a different view, 
since the enlarged purchasing power 
of the rural population is bearing 
fruit in rising profits to these firms. 
Budget Balancing.—To bring Gov- 
ernment expenditures into balance 





with income is a cardinal principle | 


of Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mendations. Specifically the Cham- 
ber opposes the more expensive 


work relief and favors direct relief. | 


It looks with disfavor on the en- 
larging of Government personnel. 
Government Competition With 
Business.—Restriction of such com- 
petition is a second cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Chamber. The pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for low-cost generation of 
electricity and its sale in competi- 
tion with utilities is one aspect of 
this competition. Federal loans con- 
stitute another. The extent of these 
loans makes the Government in ef- 
fect the largest bank in the world. 


THE BANKING PROGRAM 
Banking Act.—The Chamber's 
convention adopted last May a res- 
olution strongly opposing the then 
pending measure, which would cen- 
tralize credit control in the Reserve 


Board. The bill passed, in modified 
form. No definite indication was 
given by Chamber spokesmen on 





the attitude which would now be 
adopted. The trend of banker 
opinion and that of the business 
community foreshadows an accept- 


ance of the Act by the Chamber as 


advantageous—provided it is ad- 
ministered wisely. 

Securities and Exchange Regula- 
tion.—This measure likewise was 
harshly criticized by the conven- 
tion, with the recommendation that 
it be liberalized. Since then, how- 
ever, SEC Chairman Joseph E. Ken- 
nedy, has shown that a simplified 
procedure under the law is no bar 
to the floating of securities. Modifi- 
cation of the Chamber’s former at- 
titude is forecast. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Social Security—Last May’s 
recommendation was that the meas- 
ure should be postponed for further 
examination. Its propriety and con- 
stitutionality were questioned. 

The committee on legislative 
trends asserted that this law, like 


the Railroad Retirement Act, “vio- 
lates the principle of personal re- 


sponsibility—the principle that each 
person not in need should pay for 
what he himself receives.” 
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The President's Trip 
and the War Threat 


How Ethiopian Affairs May Alter 
Executive’s Vacation Plans 


T# first salvo of anti-aircraft guns that 

guard the palace and the mud huts of Ethi- 
opia or the first belligerent blast from a tribes- 
man’s musket will be enough to disturb the Pres- 
ident’s rest and relaxation whether he’s resting 
in a stateroom on the high seas, in a Pullman 
compartment or at his desk in the White House. 

And so the best laid travelling plans of mice 
and men and Presidential itinerary makers may 
suffer in the forthcoming weeks. 

Just how does a modern war touch the White 
House? Well, if you read over “Public Resolu- 
tion No. 67—74th Congress” you'll find in the 
nine sections of its four pages that the word 
“President” occurs almost a score of times in the 
new “neutrality regulations.” 


PRESIDENT’S DUTIES 

However, that isn’t quite as hard on the Chief 
Executive as it sounds. His indicated duties in 
“the outbreak or during the progress of a war 
between or among two or more foreign states,” 
are not so many. He must first proclaim that 
such a state of war exists and that it is unlaw- 
ful to export munitions and the “implements of 
war.” 

He must define what such “implements” are. 

If there are seizures of such “implements” he 
must decide as to their disposition. If he be- 
lieves it necessary he can forbid Americans to 
travel on foreign ships except at their own risk. 

Of course, he must make the conventional neu- 
trality proclamation. 

However, he has a good deal of assistance and 
some of the work is already done so that at any 
moment that hostilities break out he will have 
quite a start. The State Department has already 
nearly completed its definition of the “imple- 
ments of war.” The National Control Board cre- 
ated under the Act and composed of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy and 


—Wide World 
NEW JOBS—AND BIG SMILES 


Recipients of coveted assignments are (left to 


right) Lieutenants Robert N. Downes and 

Charles J. Zondorak, U. S. N., who have just 

been appointed by the Navy Department as 
Naval Aides to the White House 











the Secretary of Commerce, is ready to meet. 

Arrangements are being completed for the reg- 
istering and licensing of munitions makers and 
the general administration of the Neutrality Act 
is vested almost entirely in the State Depart- 
ment. 


WHEN IS IT “WAR’? 

But then there is always the matter of policy. 
And of late, when the style of making war is 
changing, some nations believe powder by any 
other name smells as sweet. So perhaps, for in- 
stance, Italy might decide that she was merely 
making a punitive expedition. Then what? Well, 
somebody would have to scratch his head. 

And if Mussolini decided to make war under 
some other name he wouldn’t be without prece- 
dents even older that Japan’s attack on China 
In the days of the Greeks and Romans and un- 
der the Roman law in the Middle Ages there was 
quite a lot of formal fanfare about a declaration 
of war and the Romans laid great stress on the 
“rerum reptitio,” or final repetition of their de- 
mands before beginning to try to enforce them. 

However, even in those good old days a smart 
Roman general wasn’t above making a surprise 
attack first and after the victory taking for 
granted that the other nations didn’t think it 
was just a misunderstanding. 

What to do if such a thing were repeated by 
the present-day descendants of the Caesars 
would be just another problem for the President 
and he couldn’t look the answer up in the back 
of a book. 


THREAT TO VACATION 


Another matter that would certainly keep the 
President at his desk for conference and con- 
sultation, at least, would be a communication 
from other nations involved, either as members 
of the League, or separately, asking United 
States to do something about it: 

Even if we didn’t do anything we would have 
to do it diplomatically. Already the Secretary 
of State, with the President’s outspoken approvy!, 
has, in the most restrained and polite language, 
given Italy to understand just how we felt about 
her conduct to date and her prospective be- 
haviour. We might have to recapitulate. 
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MAPPING THE BIG RELIEF DRIVE AT HYDE PARK 





—Wide World 


Welfare chiefs, bureau heads, and other officials in the Administration meet with President Roosevelt in a 12-hour conference to decide the manner of 


utilizing the billions for work-relief. 


Seated are Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes and the Executive. On the floor, left to right, are: 


Daniel 


Bell, Acting Budget Director, and Rexford G. Tugwell, Rural Resettlement Administrator; standing, left to right, are: Lee Pressman, General Counsel, 
RA; Fred Ironsides, Assistant to Chief of National Emergency Council; Charles West, Undersecretary of the Interior; Frank C. Walker, head of the 


NEC; Horatio B. Hackett, Assistant Administrator of PWA; Corrington Gill, Assistant Administrato 


r of FERA, and Harry Hopkins, FERA Administrator. 





At the Summer White House 


N a week that rushed to a busy 

conclusion at Hyde Park—with 
promise of a still busier one with 
the Oval Office in Washington once 
again the center of activity—there 
was an oasis for the weary recorders 
of national affairs while the Presi- 


dent dwelt mysteriously on one 
point of his prospective trip. 
With dozens of political voices 


begging him to bide a wee in their 
respective communities in the hur- 
ried trip he plans across the Conti- 
nent, with the wires from Wash- 
ington ringing with rumors of war, 
it’s no wonder that the harrassed 
Executive took a few moments off to 
think out loud about exploring a 
tropical island where, he said, the 
feet of white men have never trod. 
i a. 

ADVENTURE AND POLITICS 

This prospective adventure he dis- 
cussed at one of his press confer- 
ences. He was as evasive as to its 
whereabouts as he was concerning 
matters purely political. 

Domestic politics, while a contin- 
ual topic behind closed doors, played 
little part in the week’s official com- 
ment nor did it seem that they 
would be allowed to intrude greatly 
in the affairs of the next few weeks, 
as far as the President and the pub- 
lic are concerned. The past week’s 
agenda was a promise and a threat 
of what the current week is to be. 

xe 
PUTTING MEN TO WORK 

Storm-clouds surrounding the 
progress of the Works-Progress and 
Public Works—threshed out at the 
meeting pictured above—having 
been peacefully dissipated, the 
question of getting men to work 
and to work quickly was one of the 
chief problems, with adjacent New 
York City speaking loudly. On Mon- 
day, preparations were made to 
hear Gotham’s troubles with Ad- 
ministrator Hepkins sitting in. 

There were plenty of callers mov- 
ing up the shaded drive to the Hyde 
Park home. Tall and deliberate 
Joseph Choate, former head of the 
Federal Alcohol Control Board, now 
no longer in existence, was accom- 
panied by his successor in the new 
organization, Franklin Chase Hoyt, 
whose appointment was announced 
after the meeting. Frank Duffy, 
chairman 6f the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee for Vermont, be- 
gan the political parade. 

xe 
MONEY FOR ROADS’ ° 

William Hirth, Kansas farm paper 
editor, came to request WPA funds 
for farm-to-market roads; about 
$25,000,000 for this work, he said, 
would take care of his State’s un- 
employed in towns and rural com- 
munities. Then there was Walter 
Lippman, political pundit, who three 








days later was to predict the de- 
feat of President Roosevelt in the 
next election. 

The next day, politicians pretty 
well held the center of the stage. A 
telephone talk to the State Depart- 
ment anent the rising temperature 
on the Mediterranean filled in the 
day. 

x «ee 
PLANNING TO SPEED RELIEF 

Administrator Hopkins, Mayor La 

Guardia of New York City, and Goy- 


ernor Lehman sat down at Hyde 
Park to discuss the lagging relief 
program with the President. Later 


it was announced that regional ad- 
ministrators might reduce weekly 
work hours without cutting the 
week’s pay rate, if organized labor 
insisted, and thus get around pay- 
ing “security” instead of “prevail- 
ing” wage rates. 


The night brought counsel of a 
political nature. Messrs. Farley and 
Michelson, it was reported, urged 


that the President pause for more 
speeches in the forthcoming trip. 
If they did, it was apparently in 
vain. But the itinerary was dis- 
cussed. 

Other callers were concerned with 
State politics. 

Of course, the chief subject of the 
next day’s press conference was the 
President’s immediate plans. A 
longer stay in Washington, necessi- 
tated by rapidly accumulating for- 
eign and domestic problems, and a 
quicker cross-country trip, with 
Boulder Dam as the only certain 
stop until Los Angeles is reached, 
seemed to be the schedule. Then 
the San Diego Exposition. And 
then—there the President digressed 
to speak with gusto of the rest of 
the journey on board the “Houston” 
with pauses where deep sea fish 
bite, and a visit at the mysterious 
island, : 

Following the press conference, 
publisher David Stern, of Philadel- 
phia, called; more politics inter- 
vened. Then Marriner Eccles was 
received: head of the old Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Mr. Eccles has 
been named head of the new, to 
carry on on the board as reconsti- 
tuted by Congressional action last 
session. 

x~x*r 
BOULDER DAM DEDICATION 

The next day a little more was 
learned about the President's trip. 
Secretary Ickes, badgered a week 
before as to whether he wasn’t about 
to resign, came in to talk to Secre- 
tary Early, at the White House in 
Washington, about Boulder Dam: 
for he is to be a part of the entour- 
age when the President visits this 
great Public Works project. He is 
also preparing quite as usual, re- 
ports concerning other Public Works 


projects which the President has 
asked for. 

Meanwhile, in Hyde Park, the 
golden key was working again. 
Once more the touch of a Presiden- 
tial finger sent several tons of earth 
flying in Florida, as survey on the 
project for the canal from sea to 
gulf was begun. 

Then war-talk. Of eight callers, 
four were men who might, though 
they didn’t say so, furnish infor- 
mation on international affairs. 
Jesse Straus, United States Ambas- 
sador to France, now on leave but 
soon to return to his post; Henry 
Morgenthau, senior, once Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey and student of af- 
fairs in the Levant and its environs 
Henry Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Stanley High, 
former foreign correspondent and 
lecturer on international affairs. 

A matter nearer home, the ques- 
tion of the Guffey Coal Bill, held its 
share of the stage. The President 
was in touch with Washington in 
the continued efforts to continue 
the truce _ between bituminous 
miners and owners until the fate of 
the “little NRA” of the coal indus- 
try is settled. 

eS @ 


OTHER POLITICAL CHATS 

Then came the day’s quota of po- 
litical leaders: Frank Hague, 
mayor of Jersey City, and John J. 
Bennett, attorney general of New 
York State. 

Industry was on the card, too, 
with the ghost of the Blue Eagle 
flitting hesitantly above the scene. 
Prentiss Coonley, director of the di- 
vision of business cooperation of the 
National Recovery Administration, 
and’ Harry King, former Code Ad- 
ministrator, put in an appearance, 

As the week drew to a close news 
from Hyde Park vied with the radio 
and cable from Europe. Four States 
sent their representatives to ask 
for their share in the work-relief 
billions—Governors McNutt of In- 
diana, Brann of Maine and Green 
of Rhode Island, and Lester Her- 
zog, Works Progress Administrator 
of New York, for his State. 

“What brought you here?” a re- 
porter asked Governor McNutt. “I 
was sent for,” he answered. 

Politics, the Governor said, was 
the chief purpose of his visit. After 
lunch he accompanied the Presi- 
dent when the latter drove to the 
Hyde Park District School to speak 
to the grade pupils on the need of 
interest in Government. 

xr 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 
Another visitor with a good deal 
to say and plenty of conviction was 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, slight and dynamic John 





W. Studebaker. The day before, Mr. 
Studebaker had had a long talk 
with Aubrey Williams, under whom 
the National Youth Administration 
is being conducted. 

Some Government officials have 
disagreed with Mr. Williams’ meth- 
ods, which have cut across the reg- 
ular departmental channels and, 
they say, failed to synchronize with 
established Government services. 

Mr. Studebaker did not, however, 
State the outcome of his conference 
with the President, but it was as- 
sumed that difficulties were being 
ironed out. Commissioner Stude- 
baker did mention two programs, 
designed to put “white-collar” work- 
ers in jobs, which he had urged 
upon the Presiden:. 

One was a comprehensive study 
of school redistricting that would 
embrace taxes, population drift and 
boundary lines. The other would 
train a group of college graduates 
in visual and oral education with 
the use of radio, sound equipment 
and motion pictures. 

Mr. Studebaker said that unless 
some plan was worked out more 
than 7,000 schools would close for 
lack of funds due to the depression, 
the drought and other causes. 

Two announcements, quite as im- 
portant as the names or opinions of 
visitors, were also part of Friday’s 
grist. One was the resignation of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, dealt with on 
page 17, and the other the appoint- 
ment of the men who are to serve 
on the boards created under the 
Guffey Coal Act. 

There were other callers from the 
political and the business world, 
another button-pressing to open the 
dedication celebration of a Detroit 
street improvement project. 

x~*k 
AND A ‘BREATHING SPELL’ 


Then came a lull when it was 
planned that cares should be laid 
aside on Saturday afternoon and the 
President, now nonoring an old 
tradition, would journey to the town 
of Pawling, some 40 miles distant, 
and there watch a contest between 
two baseball teams which bear a 
perpetual and lasting grudge. One 
is composed of the newspaper men 
who regularly “cover” the Presi- 
dent’s activities, plus such “ringers” 
as may be gaihered among pogsible 
Hyde Park guests, and the team 
recruited by Lowell Thomas, broad- 
caster and writer. 

Then with a final day of rest, all 
aboard for Washington, where the 
familiar wire basket awaited, piled 
with unfinished business and a list 
of prospective callers far longer than 
could possibly file through the White 
House offices even if they marched 
close order in a column of twos. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 














Mr. Roosevelt Holds 
His Oratorical Fire 


Addresses on Forthcoming Tour 
Now Expected to Be Few 


T would seem that acceptance of the philos- 

ophy of the French artillerymen in the World 
War may have shortened the President’s pro- 
posed trip, just as the possibility of another war 
in the Mediterranean may have extended his 
stay at the White House beginning this week. 
“A shot anywhere is a shot nowhere,” the 
French used to say. In other words, you had to 
be sure of your target and then doubly sure 
that you were shooting at it. Apparently the 
opposing forces in the next Presidential cam- 
paign haven’t moved near enough together so 
that the whites of any eyes are visible and so, 
advisers say, the President may hold his ora- 
torical fire. 


VETOED SPEECHES 


In the middle of the past week when the omni- 
present form of Colonel Starling, head of the 
White House Secret Service staff and advance 
guard of Presidential trips, reappeared after a 
Short absence, he was accused of carrying the 
much-disputed itinerary in his pocket. He con- 
firmed nothing but the idea that the trip was 
mapped long before it was announced, and re- 
ports that Messrs. Farley and Michelson, politi- 
cal advisers, had been vetoed in their pleas for 
an extra speech or two en route were accepted. 


A PAUSE IN TEXAS? 


However, hints that the last leg of the trip 
might be completed by land were construed as 





—Underwood & Underwood 
READY TO GO 
Senator Key Pittman who will accompany the 


President on his tour. The Nevada Senator’s 

position as Chairman of the Foreign Relations 

Committee makes his advice these days in- 
valuable. 











meaning that there might be a pause on Texas 
soil where a kind word or two might be dropped 
for his probable tearm mate, Vice President 
Garner. 

Such talk as there was, was confined to Boulder 
Dam, whither Secretary Ickes, official guardian 
of that monumental undertaking, is to accom- 
pany the President. Key Pittman, Senator from 
Nevada, back from fishing at the Democratic 
retreat at Jefferson Island, was likewise sched- 
uled to be present. 

But work or war, or perhaps a delicate hesi- 
tation to rush in where most people would fear 
to tread under the circumstances, were to keep 
the President at his desk too long to reach St. 
Louis in time to address the American Legion 
Convention. The bonus is a sleeping dog and 
there seems no good reason for moving the alarm 
clock up ahead when it’s bound to go off with a 
bang next session anyhow. 

Meanwhile, carpenters and plumbers were 
busy trying to make the White House habitable, 
for Mrs. Roosevelt, too, was expected back in 
Washington. There was neither electricity nor 
water available during the repairs that were be- 
ing hurried toward a finish. The great moat 
which yawned beneath the portico has been 
filled, but there is still much to be done inside. 
Temporary facilities probably will make it pos- 
sible for the family to live there for the 
emergency. 


A Job for Bachelors 


A CCORDING to all good tradition when the 
~~ middies give their last farewell to Annapolis 
their eyes are all for the quarterdeck and their 
thoughts are all for the bounding main. How- 
ever, if eventually they are assigned to Wash- 
ington, other roseate dreams arise and one of 
them is being appointed White House Aide. 

They are, however, not merely dreams of youth, 
but bachelor dreams. Because for this glittering 
post no married men need apply and if, amidsi 
their onerous duties they start any formal nego- 
tiations with Cupid, it’s “bright lights out” as 
far as the chandelier in the East Room goes. 
The same thing applies, of course, to the Army 
and the Marines. 

That the job isn’t hard to take is indicated 
by the expressions of the lucky appointees, Lieu- 
tenants Robert Downes and Charles Zondorak, 
pictured in the first column. 
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ZERO HOUR, — It was the blunt 

Italian scorn for the League 
Council Committee’s peace plan that 
placed what appears to be the final 


Nations Fear a General Conflict as Italy Scorns Peace 








Plans—America Formulates Neutrality Policy 


seal of doom on efforts to resolve the | 


Italo-Ethiopian quarrel short of 
war. 

As long as that one avenue of 
negotiation had been left open, 
hope, even though faint, existed 
that a satisfactory formula would 
be uncovered. Now that, too, 1s 
closed. And nervous world ex- 
changes, a scurrying of gold to 
cover, frenzied war preparations, 
including a mobilization of British 
battle forces in the Mediterranean, 
augur the approach of a new zero 
hour. 

Whether the belligerents can be 
confined to the legions of Rome 
and the retainers of the King of 
Kings becomes daily more proble- 
matic. If the League powers, headed 
by Great Britain and France, carry 
out their avowed intention to sup- 
port the Covenant, backing up eco- 
nomic sanctions against the ag- 
gressor with battleships and bomb- 
ing planes, if necessary, a punitive 
expedition into East Africa may 
turn out to be a war in two conti- 
nents. 

These are complications which 
are disturbing the world’s Foreign 


Offices, including the American 
State Department. 
x * * 


DP PLomatic ‘HUMILIATION’. — 

Italian pride could not abide the 
last proposition from Geneva, so 
Rome officials commented. The press 
showed its antagonism for the plan 
by renewing attacks on Great Bri- 
tain, one of the authors. Said 
Fascist editors: ‘“London’s earlier 
professions of sympathy for Italian 
needs have turned to a desire to 
fight our country’s interests.” 

In view of the lengths to which he 
has gone in preparing for the war, 
competent observers believe that 
nothing short of a complete and ex- 
clusive mandate over Ethiopia could 
save the face of the Italian Dicta- 
tor at this point. 

Therefore, when the League Com- 
mittee proposed that a kind of col- 
lective mandate administered 


through the League be placed over 
Ethiopia, the Fascists claim they 
were humiliated. They pointed out 
that when questions arise as to 
mandates over countries in which 
Great Britain and France are in- 
terested, no thought of a collective 
mandate arises. 

While the Italian Dictator has 
called for a “test” mobilization of 
10,000,000 Fascist men, women, and 
children for Sept. 24, the League 
Council Committee has gone back 
into emergency session. Its new task 
is to make recommendations to the 
Council in view of the break-down 
of negotiations. If it has no sug- 
gestions for further negotiations the 
recommendations may embody pro- 
cedure under the Covenant, which 
may be prelude to the imposition of 
sanctions. 

x * rt 

OAD TO EUROPEAN WAR? — 

Strange and powerful forces are 
pushing Great Britain and Italy 
dangerously close to a conflict where 
only a few months ago there was 
meant to be a more or less private 
settlement of a boundary quarrel in 
East Africa. Formidable fleets of 
the two powers are drawn vfp in the 
Mediterranean, each having gone 
too far in its stand to retreat with- 
out losing face. An incident like the 
“Maine” might be another Sara- 
jevo. 

Results of the National Peace Bal- 
lot in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland are credited with having 
some influence on the government’s 
policy. Twelve million people, or 
about 40 ner cent of the electorate, 
registered emphatic approval of 
such matters as support of the 
League of Nations, disarmament, 
abolition of military and naval air- 
craft, and the ending of the manu- 
facture of munitions for private 
profit. 

Most important of all was their 10 
to 1 vote for economic and non-mil- 
itary measures against a nation 
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that attacks another; and 3 to lap- ,sessions through the Mediterranean 


proval of the use of military meas- 


ures, if necessary, against an ag- 
gressor. 

The Government is loathe to dis- 
regard such a popular mandate, 
especially in view of the fact that 
an election is due within the year. 

But the greatest concern which 
Britain has right now is for its Em- 
pire. With colonies in Africa which 
may be stirred by race animosity 
engendered by an Italo-Ethiopian 
war, and the route through the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas linking 
its far-flung interests possibly with- 
in the zone of hostilities, the British 
are taking no chances. Fleet man- 
euvers scheduled for the North Sea 
heve been cancelled to permit the 
massing of the war craft from 
Gibralter to the Suez. 

Meanwhile, the Italians resenting 
the interference of the British in 
their private affairs (the feeling 
being especially fanned by the 
Fascist press) have been meeting 
the sea preparations with their own 
armada. The best ships, planes, 
and troops of both countries have 
been mobilized in the Mediterranean 
area. 

France still seems to hold the key 
to the extent the League will 
penalize Italy if there is war. Al- 
though Premier Laval has given the 
Assembly assurances that his Gov- 
ernment will back the Covenant of 
the League, a critical internal situa- 
tion is hampering M. Laval’s activi- 
ties at Geneva. 

x«re* 


N THE EXCHANGES.—The ac- 
tion of financial interests indi- 
cates a real concern about war. 
Lloyd’s of London has cancelled the 
war risk clause in insurance con- 
tracts on shipping, and new policies 
which are being negotiated are at 
much higher rates. Following this 
lead, in New York there was noted 
a drastic mark-up of insurance rates 


' on commerce with Italy and its pos- 





and Red Seas. Rates on cargoes to 
and from other parts of Europe were 
also jumped. 

Large sums of capital were re- 
ported to be moving from Europe 
to the comparative security of the 
United States. At least more than 


has been shifted from London to 
New York, another $41,000,000 is on 
the way as is $17,000,000 from 
France. 

The fear of war has had a bear- 
ish effect on security exchanges in 
New York, Paris, London, Berlin, 
and Alexandria (Egypt). 

z** 


MERICA’S POLICY.—The United 

States, ever mindful of the man- 
date of the last Congress to adhere 
to neutrality in case of a conflict 
abroad, is preparing to follow out 
this policy. 

The State Department is making a 
special study of the neutrality legis- 
lation so as to be in’ a position to 
advise the President when it comes 
time for him to lay down the muni- 
tions embargo against belligerents. 

Among questions it is considering 
in this connection are: What are 
munitions? When is war considered 
to have broken out? 

By the words of the resolution 
may the President in his discretion 
withhold from the embargo provi- 
sions any country which joins the 
war after the initial out-break of 
hostilities? 

The first meeting of the Muni- 
tions Control Board. has been called 
for Tuesday at the State Department. 
Plans will be made for the adminis- 
trative machinery so that on and 
after Dec. 1, the Board will super- 
vise the granting of licenses to the 
manufacturers, exporters, and im- 
porters of arms and munitions. It 
may be that what this group de- 
cides on as “arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war” will serve as a 
guide to the President in listing the 


. 
| 


! 
munitions which he must embargo 


to belligerents. 

An Office of Arms and Munitions 
Control has been set up within the 
State Department, it was announced 
on Sept. 21. 

x * * 
<WASTIKA UEBER DEUTSCH- 
LAND.—A legisiative body in a 
dictatorship is an anomalous thing. 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler convened the 
Reichstag in special session on Sept. 
15 and, after addressing the body, 


| had his Reichstag President, Gen- 
$8,000,000 in reputedly hoarded gold | 


eral Goering, announce the decrees 
which were to become laws. 

The new laws go into effect Janu- 
ary 1. They provide citizenship ex- 
clusively for those of German blood; 


| prohibit marriages between Germans 


| 
| 
| 
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| Sion of regrets from 


and Semitics; and elevate the Nazi 
Swastika to the national flag. 

Meanwhile, Berlin had an expres- 
Secretary of 
State Hull for the remarks of Magis- 
trate Louis Brodsky, of New York, 
in freeing the recent demonstrators 
on the liner “Bremen” who tore the 
Swastika from tne vessel. 

x * * 

\ EMEL AGAIN?—Chancellor Hit- 
~Jer’s remarks to the Reichstag 
about “persecutions” in Memel (he 


| referred to the territory as “stolen 


from Germany, and the robbery 
legalized by .the League”) have 
raised another question in diplo- 
matic circles. When the powers are 


concerned with troubles in southern 


| Europe, will Herr Hitler take the op- 


portunity of completing his program 
to get Memel back? 

That Lithuania does not mean to 
let the territory go by default has 
been indicated time and again. 


| President Smetona on the same day 


as the Reichstag meeting declared 
that Memel was economically neces- 
sary to Lithuania, 
x *& 
“LECTION.—With only minor dis- 
turbances, the Philippine people 
went to the polls on Sept. 17 and 
voted for the first officials to govern 
the new Commonwealth. Manuel 
Quezon, president of the Senate, 
was chosen President. 
At the same time, it was an- 
nounced in Washington that Presi- 














dent Roosevelt had selected the re- 
tiring Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, to assist in the setting 
up of the national defense program 
for the Islands. 

At Washington on Sept. 20, Am- 


+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: THE WAR CLOUDS DARKEN + 


bassador Saito, after a conference 
at the State Department, indicated 
that Japan may soon negotiate a 
“gentleman’s agreement” to curb 
textile exports to the islands. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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You cant fool us fellows 
who put em together, 
and I'm telling aN 


you... 








One of Buick’s veteran workmen, on the payroll since January, 1928 
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but he is an outstanding man in the baseball Y 


e don’t know 
what MR. COCHRANE smokes 


and he is not endorsing our cigarette 


world and has won his place on merit 


In the cigarette world, 


Chesterfields are thought of 


as outstanding... 


—they have won their place 
strictly on merit 
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MICKEY COCHRANE —of the Detroit T, igers, 
American League Champions; player- manager, 
one of baseball’s greatest catchers, 
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Democrats Hold Fire 
in Face of Attack 


President’s Trip Loses Political 
Flavor; Mr. Roper’s Speech 


EMOCRATIC leaders disavow political pur- 

poses in the President's western vacation 
trip, expected to begin on Thursday of this week. 
Numerous have been the invitations for speeches, 
But Boulder Dam, Colo., and San Diego, Calif., 
seem now the only places positively scheduled 
for formal Presidential addresses. 

Democratic Chairman Farley urged Mr. Roose- 
velt to make at least one speech in the midwest. 
Special opportunity to do so was offered by in- 
vitation to attend the American Legion National 
Convention at St. Louis. Postponement of the 
start of the trip, however, now precludes a speech 
to the veterans on the bonus or other questions 
of policy. 

Even if Mr. Roosevelt plans few formal 
speeches, his transcontinental jaunt is expected 
to enable thousands enroute to catch a flash of 
the Presidential smile. And no doubt it will 
offer opportunities for many a Democratic State 
and local leader to grab off a handshake and 
perhaps give the President the “low-down” on 
pre-campaign conditions in various sectors of 
the far-flung 1936 battleground for ballots. 


GEN. JOHNSON BACK ON STUMP 

Another “swing around the circle” with the ob- 
ject of sharpening the issue of “social privilege 
vs. special privilege” was announced Friday by 
Gen. Hugh L. Johnson, Taking the stump for a 
series of speeches as “friendly critic” of the Ad- 
ministration, he promises to treat what he con- 
siders New Deal mistakes, with a corrective pur- 
pose in view. 

To Commerce Secretary Roper was delegated 
the task of meeting the Republican Constitution 
Day onslaught with an address at Alexandria, Va, 

“Forward with the Constitution!” was Mr. 
Roper’s battlecry. Critics had complained, he 





Underwood & Underwood 
ORGANIZING INSURGENTS 
| John Henry Kirby, of Texas, leads a move- 
ment in 17 States to form a party of “Con- 
stitutional Democrats” which will, it is said, 
draft a platform and select a slate of can- 
didates. 





said, that “necessitous Federal action” in the 
depression crisis had “transcended the sphere of 
action allowable within the constitutional lim- 
its.” But the Constitution is a “living mechan- 
ism,” not a “dead tool.” If “devastating, nation- 
wide economical social emergency” demands 
constitutional change “so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in times of acute distress nationally, 
may by bold, direct action avert utter chaos,’ 
the Constitution should yield to change. For 
“the right of amendment is the heartbeat of our 
constitutional system.” (For full text of Secre- 
tary Roper’s address, see Page 14.) 


MR. ICKES STRIKES BACK 


The only other Cabinet member’s utterance 
anent the day’s celebration was Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes’ ironic comment that the Republicans 
seemed to be “just rediscovering the Constitu- 
tion.” Mr. Ickes added the observation that it 
was “gross impertinence” for lawyers of the 
American Liberty League to volunteer their 
opinions upon alleged unconstitutionality of 
New Deal statutes before the Supreme Court had 
passed upon them. 

In a Minneapolis speech, Senator David I. 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, regarded as a staunch 
Administration supporter, warned that the Con- 
stitution, while a “flexible document,” may be 
“as effectually destroyed by the amending pro- 
cess as by a direct attack.” Also the “menace” 
of mounting public debt makes relief economies 
necessary, he declared. 

But on the day after the Constitution Day 
barrage by G. O. P. orators, Senator Pat Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, Administration wheelhorse, 
declared at St. Louis that the Republicans are 
“groping in the dark” for a campaign issue. He 
discounted development oi the constitutional 
question as a major 1936 issue. 

Twice Secretary Roper went to bat last week 
as an Administration defender. The second time, 
speaking over a national radio hookup Friday 
night, he defended New Deal economic policies, 
contending they had keen successful in produc- 
ing business recovery. Arguments oi critics who 
Say the improvement has come despite rather 
than because of the New Deal are “inconsistent” 
and “ridiculous,” declares the Commerce Secre- 
tary. 
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—Wide World 


POLITICS IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


Celebration of the anniversary of the signing of the Constitution serves as an occasion for political rallying. 
of Pennsylvania, appeals to the voters to vote in favor of revision of the State Constitution, but is turned down at the ‘polls. 


Left: Governor George H. Earle, 
Center: Republican 


women hold a national conference. Among those active at the meeting are: Seated, left to right: Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Henry R. Car- 
away, president of the National Republican Club; standing: Mrs. Paul Fitzsimons, Mrs. Robert L. Hoyal, and Mrs. Robert Low Bacon. Right photo: 
Jouett Shouse, head of the American Liberty League, in a radio address entitled “Breathing Spells,” asks that the integrity of the Constitution be upheld. 





Growth of Insurgency 
In Democratic Ranks 


Constitution and States Rights 
Advocates Split With New Deal 


BOVE the harmonious tooting and booming in 
Chairman Farley’s Democratic bandwagon 
can be heard an occasional thud followed by 
shrill discord as another States’ Rights Demo- 
crat, deciding the wagon is headed in the wrong 
direction, jumps off and begins tooting in a dif- 
ferent key. 

A second Southern State executive seemed to 
be definitely off the New Deal vehicle, last week, 
when Governor J. M. Futtrell, of Arkansas, issued 
a statement sharply criticizing the Administra- 
tion and lauding the late Senator Huey P. Long 
as “the most able man of our time.” 

The same day Governor Eugene Talmadge, of 
Georgia, outspoken New Deal foe, was telling the 
Farmers’ National Holiday Association conven- 
tion at Des Moines, Ia., that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration had forsaken every plank of the 
1932 party platform except the pledge to restore 
liquor. The next Democratic convention, “if it is 
brave and not bought out,” will refuse to re- 
nominate Mr. Roosevelt, he declared. 


‘STOP ROOSEVELT’ MOVEMENT 

As yet the most definitely formed insurgent 
Democratic “stop Roosevelt” movement is that of 
the Southern Committee to Upnold the Constitu- 
tion, of which John Henry Kirby, Houston, Tex., 
lumberman and former Roosevelt Democrat, is 
chairman. On a visit to Washington and other 
eastern cities last week, Chairman Kirby ex- 
pounded its principles and plans. 

Organized in 17 Southern States, the move- 
ment claims to have a nucleus of 50,000 old-line 
Democrats actively plugging for it. Mr. Kirby 
further sweepingly claims that 70 per cent of all 
Southern Democrats are unsympathetic with the 
New Deal’s encroachments on States’ Rights 
principles. The committee plans to hold a na- 
tional convention of Constitutional Democrats in 
December, probably in Washington. 

While working within Democratic lines, “to 
put down this insurrection in our party against 
sound economics and constitutional government,” 
as a last resort, Southern Democrats in his or- 
ganization might be willing, Mr. Kirby says, to 
vote for an unobjectionable Republican—Sena- 
tor Borah of Idaho, for example. Among eligi- 
ble Constitutional Democratic presidential possi- 
bilities he includes Senators Glass and Byrd of 
Virginia, King of Utah, former Governors Albert 
C. Ritchie of Maryland, Joseph B. Ely of Massa- 
chusetts and George White of Ohio, and former 
War Secretary Newton D. Baker of Ohio. 


CRITICISM OF NEW DEAL 

Some of these anti-New Deal Democrats joined 
vigorously in the Constitution Day oratorical 
symposium. 

In a Chicago speech, Governor Ely charged that 
the New Deal set-up threatens to make “the Fed- 
eral Government master of our souls * * * a com- 
plete reverse of the Jeffersonian theory of Gov- 
ernment.” 

“If the Exetutive takes over the functions of 
the Legislature, the end is dictatorship,” warned 
Governor Ritchie, in an address read at Boston. 

Former Senator James A. Reed, speaking at 
Chicago, said the Administration was going 
dangerosuly far “along this treacherous, crooked 
and treasonable road” toward the position that 
“when there is an emergency, the Constitution 
ceases to be binding upon either the Executive 
or Congress.” Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini claim 
no more than that, he charged. 

Jouett Shouse, former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Executive Committee, in a radio 
speech as President of the Liberty League, warned 
of attempts to undermine the Constitution 
through usurpations and arrogation of ungranted 
administrative and legislative powers. 
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Special Election to Fill Seat of 
Slain Leader; a Split in Ranks 


ASSION echoing the pistol shot that killed 

Senator Huey P. Long flared in crimination 
and recrimination last week at the coroner’s in- 
quest. 

“I brand the District Attorney here as one of 
the co-plotters of his assassination—I refuse to 
be questioned by him,” shouted Rev. Gerald L. 
K. Smith, head of the Long “Share-Our-Wealth” 
organization, amid a volley of court-room ap- 
plause. 

“I care nothing for this man or his opinion, 
but when he says I plotted to kil] Huey Long or 
any other man, he is a wilful, vicious, deliberate 
liar,” hotly replied District Attorney John F. 
Odom, also producing an outburst of hand-clap- 
ping. 


PROBE ‘PLOT’ CHARGES 

Louisiana State operatives continue ferreting 
for clues to support the assassination “plot” 
charges of Senator Long’s friends, while the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice maintains a “hands- 
off” policy. 

Disposition of the Long political legacy con- 
tinues, however, to attract more attention and 
speculation than the clue-ferreting. Gov. O. K. 
Allen has surprised the opposition by announc- 
ing the “Kingfish’s” Senate seat will be filled by 
a special election. It had been assumed he 
would resign as Governor, to be succeeded by 
Lieut. Gov. James A. Noe, who would then ap- 
point him Senator. 


A SPLIT IN THE RANKS 


Governor Allen’s faction in turn got a jabbing 
surprise when Public Service Commissioner Wade 
O. Martin and Lieutenant Governor Noe late last 
week announced their candidacies for Senator 
and Governor, respectively. Their move was 
sharply protested by the Governor and Speaker 
Allen J. Ellender of the State legislature as a 
breach of faith with the other Long political 
heirs-apparent, who counted on further caucusing 
to pick candidates. 

When it developed the “Kingfish’s” political 
associates were disagreed on who should wear 
his toga, one plan had been suggested to appoint 
his widow. She demurred. 

Despite the assassination, the Long name pos- 
sibly may not vanish from the Senate roster. 
The slain Senator’s brother, Dr. George S. Long, 
announces he will be a candidate in Oklahoma 
against Senator Thomas P. Gore next year. 





Communist Party Plans 


Union of ‘Reds’ and ‘Pinks’ Is 
Objective of Mr. Browder 


ED AND PINK will harmonize in the next elec- 
tion color scheme if American Communist 
Party leadership is successful with its plan, an- 
nounced by Earl Browder, party secretary, for a 
coalition Farmer-Labor Party, to include the 
Communist and Socialist Parties and other left- 
ist elements. 

“We would support it as a bulwark against 
reaction, not as an instrument for introducing 
Socialism,” explains Mr. Browder, just back from 
Moscow, where he attended the Comintern con- 
vention that produced the State Department's 
protest note against Russian propaganda in 
America. 

Immediate objective of American Communists, 
the party secretary declares, is a defensive one 
—not to push for communism but to-build up a 
united front against “America being taken on 
to the reactionary path, to stop the development 
of fascism, * * * to preserve what is left of 
Democratic rights,” and to oppose the threat of 
war. 


a ARAL PALA, 


NA NUN AMMA TE ve 


Pennsylvania’s Vote: 
A Slap at New Deal? 


Revision of State Constitution 
Beaten; the Jersey Election 


ENNSYLVANIANS celebrated Constitution Day 

at the polls last Tuesday. They decided not 
to discard their 61-year-old State Constitution. 

The result has a sharply anti-New Dealish 
twang. Gov. George H. Earle, first Democratic 
executive of the Keystone State in more than 
40 years, had led the fight for a constitutional 
convention to give the basic law a thorough 
overhauling. Broadening of executive 
and bulwarking of his social security program 
were sought among the proposals for change. 


THE LINES OF BATTLE 

The old Constitution was assailed both as “a 
relic of horse and buggy days” and as “a worn- 
out automobile tire full of patches.” But the 
campaign developed stiff opposition. Among or- 
ganizations against revision, the State Chamber 
of Commerce polled its membership, showing 87 
per cent opposed. 


In the election Philadelphia and Pittsburgh | 
But outside | 


returned majorities for revision. 
those metropolitan areas anti-revision sentiment 
prevailed in all but eight of the 67 counties, in- 
cluding the home county of the New Deal Gov- 
ernor. 

New Jersey's balloting the same day sharply 
brought out opposition to the 2 per cent sales 
tax, adopted under the administration of Gov. 
Harold G. Hoffman (Rep.) Two-thirds of the 
legislative candidates running were pledged to 
its repeal. From within Republican ranks, Rev. 
Dr. Lester H. Clee, Speaker of the State Assembly, 
led assault on the tax. 


NEW YORK’S PRIMARIES 

New York's off-year primaries last week 
cleared decks in both parties for a severe cam- 
paign for control of the 1936 State Assembly, 


with Republicans threatening to make the New | 


Deal a major issue. New York City primaries 
in general were victories for the regular organ- 
izations in both parties. Democratic primary re- 
sults tended to strengthen ties between local 
organizations and the party State and national 
committees, headed by the Postmaster General. 

As in Pennsylvania, constitutional change was 
an issue in the Constitution Day election in New 
Mexico. There voters rejected a proposed 
amendment to exempt from taxation property 
up to $2,500. 





—Wide World 

“CONSOLIDATE THE LEFT” 
Earl Browder, secretary of the American 
Communist Party, advocates an amalgamation 
of Leftist parties in a strong Farmer-Labor 
movement to guard against reaction to the 





powers | 




















| Republicans Attack 


‘Menace to Liberty’ 


Resounding Oratory Supports 
Constitutional Freedom 


TOT MUCH of a fanfare greeted the infant 
Constitution the day it was brought forth 
into the world. Shrouded in secrecy had been 
the four months’ deliberations of the founding 
fathers in Independence Hall. And lack of com- 
munications kept immediate news of comple- 
tion of their work on the first Constitution Day 
in 1787 pretty much confined to the environs of 
Philadelphia. 

Lusty and animated by comparison was cele- 
bration of the Constitution’s 148th birthday last 
Tuesday. Welkin-splitting oratory rang up and 
down the land. 

Republican and anti-New Deal orators, pro- 
fessing to see the basic law warped and men- 
aced by dubious legislation, by top-heavy en- 
hancement of executive powers, by threats of 
centralized national government against States’ 
rights, led in lauding the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court as its protector and defender. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, speaking at 
the San Diego Exposition, sounded the keynote. 
Dearly won were the American liberties which 
our forefathers embodied in the Constitution’s 
bill of rights, he declared. 

Pointing to tryrannical oppressions in Euro- 
pean countries under dictatorships, where such 
popular liberties have been surrendered in ex- 
change for fancied economic security, Mr. 
Hoover urged his fellow Americans to be vigi- 
lant in preservation of their constitutional lib- 
erties. 


PLEA FOR LIBERTY 


“Liberty never dies from direct attack,” he 
said. “Liberty dies from the encroachment and 
disregard of its safeguards.” (For full text of 
Mr. Hoover’s address, see Page 14.) 

Similarly liberty—‘the liberty that we stand 
in terror of losing’—-was the theme of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., widow of the 26th Pres- 
ident. On the rock of the Constitution. “our 
forefathers built this nation; in its principles it 
is our duty to affirm a fixed belief,” she de- 
clared. 

Mrs. Roosevelt spoke at a rally in New 
York attended by Republican women from 20 
States. Around this gathering centered the 
party’s observance of Constitution Day in New 
York City. 

Addressing it, Senator Frederick Steiwer 
(Rep.), of Oregon, comparing the New Deal and 
the Long “dictatorship” in Louisiana, maintained 
the latter had more respect for constitutional 
authority. 

Mrs. Robert L. Hoyal, of Douglas, Ariz., newly 
appointed national leader of Republican women, 
told them they were faced with the challenge 
“to make certain that American institutions will 
survive.” 


A BLOW AT SPENDING 


Mrs. George H. Lorimer, of Philadelphia, pres- 
ident of the Republican Women of Pennsylvania, 
said the task of the next President would be 
made doubly difficult by the necessity for driv- 
ing “the money wasters out of the temple.” 

Mrs. Robert L. Bacon, vice chairman of the 
New York Republican State Committee, said the 
President had imposed upon a freedom-loving 
nation “a rigid straitjacket of Government in- 
terference and prying into private affairs.” “He 
soaks the rich one day and soft-soaps them the 
next,” she charged. 

Mrs. Preston Davie, vice president of the Na- 
tional Republican Builders, addressing her hear- 
ers as “fellow horse-and-buggy riders,” con- 
tended “the nibbling and chiseling at the Con- 
Stitution by the present Administration has 
criminally retarded recovery,” and if continued 
“ean lead only to socialism, fascism or revolu- 
tion.” 

Speeches by two Chicago newspaper publish- 
ers headlined Republicans’ Constitution Day ob- 
servance in that city. 

Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago 
News and a leading G. O. P. Presidential aspir- 
ant, scored what he sees as an Administration 
threat to revive NRA in spite of the adverse 
Schechter decision. 


CRISIS’ FOR FREEDOM 


“We see these (constitutional) rights jeopard- 
ized by a movement, financed by billions of dol- 
lars from the Federal Treasury, that seeks to 
replace our republic with a dictatorship, our 
Constitution with the whim of an officeholder,” 
declared Col. Robert R. McCormick, militant 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

Also at Chicago former Gov. Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois, addressing the Union League Club, 
agreed with former Gov. Joseph B. Ely (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, who shared the platform with 
him, that New Deal revamping of the Constitu- 
tion would mean an autocracy at Washington. 
It would give “the central Government complete 
control of the economic life of the people every- 
where,” Governor Lowden warned. 

Back in Governor Ely’s State, James M. Beck, 
of Philadelphia, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, was telling a Boston audience: 

“What this country seeds is not a ‘breathing 
spell,’ but to enjoy again the privilege of breath- 
ing the pure air of constitutional freedom. Let 
each of us today take a high resolve to be a sen- 
tinel of the Constitution.” 

On many another platform sentinels and de- 
fenders of the Constitution were mustered and 
made their contributions to the liveliest forensic 








Right. onslaught the reviving and perky G. O. P. has 
launched this year. 
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- WHAT STATES ARE DOING: FAITH IN BASIC LAWS! 


» PENNSYLVANIA is only one of a 

number of States which resist 
modernization of State charters. 
Constitutional law is essentially an 
American ideal; reluctantly the 
people consent to changes, and then | 
usually by specific amendments 
rather than substitution. 

Massachusetts has operated for 
155 years under its first constitution, 
adopted in 1780. Sixteen States are | 
operating under their original con- 
stitutions. The basic laws of Penn- 
sylvania — which Governor Earle. | 
sought to have changed and which 
the voters refused to do—is 66 years 
old. 

A convention to revise the con- 
stitution of California was author- 
ized by the voters in November last 
year; the State legislature has not 
even set up machinery to provide for 
the election of delegates. Illinois vot- 
ers, at the 1934 general elections, 
refused to authorize a constitutional 
convention. 

The Legislature of Tennessee after 
enacting legislation at its regular 
session, this year, to refer the ques- 
tion of a constitutional convention ! 


to the voters, later rescinded its ac- 
tion. 

Provision for periodical constitu- 
tional conventions in some State 
constitutions are more observed in 
the breach than the performance, 
according to the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association, of Chicago. Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio and Oklahoma all 
have such requirements written into 
the basic laws, and none have 
obeyed the mandate for many years. 

x*r 
TEXAS LIQUOR PROBLEM . 
TASK of some magnitude awaits 
the special session of the Texas 
Legislature in deciding upon a sys- 
tem of control for the liquor traffic. 
The legislature convened Septem- 
ber 16. 

A majority of the voters in the 
State have repealed prohibition; 
nevertheles, only 13 of the 31 sena- 











Cruise as You Choose 


Pound the Wold 


in 85 days to two years! $854 First Class 


President Liners sail weekly via California, Hawati and the Sunshine 
Route, alow you tostop-over in any or all of 14 different countries—make 
sidetrips from21 ports of call. All outside staterooms, outdoor swimming, 
famous food. Your Travel Agent has all details, with shore costs itemized. 


CALIFORNIA $150—LOWEST FIRST CLASS FARE 


DOLLAR 
Steamship Lines 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
D.C., San Francisco, Los Angeles and other principal cities. 
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Popular Resistence to Changes in Constitution—Texas 
Liquor Problems—Literate Virginia 


, in teaching the “Three Rs.” In Vir- 
| ginia there are today only 7,490 ju- 
| veniles who cannot read or write; 
| 25 years ago there were six times as 





torial districts returned a majority 
for repeal. Not only is a majority 
of the members of both houses 
nominally dry, but the constituents 
of a majority of the members of 
both houses are dry. Governor All- 
red also is a prohibitionist. 

The same legislature, however, re- 
ferred the liquor issue to the voters. 
The dry element has recognized 
a responsibility to suppress the illicit 
traffic rampant in the State. 

The wets campaigned under prom- 
ise that the saloon would not be 
brought back. At the same time they 
oppose a State dispensary system. 
The voters will have a chance, next 
year, to decide whether a dispensary 
system shall be set up. 


x*x«* 


ABOLITION OF FEE SYSTEM 
SINCE the State constitution was 

adopted in 1876, public officials 
in Texas have been renumerated 
through the fee system. The voters 
at the last election adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing 
the fee system in larger counties 
and making it discretionary in 
smaller counties. 

This gives the Texas Legislature, 
now assembled in special session, 
another difficult nut to crack in de- 
vising ways and means to carry the 
proposal into effect. It is possible 
that a solution may have to await a 
more comprehensive and thoroughly 
considered reform of county organi- 
zation. 

Fees, if they are to be covered 
into the county treasury instead of 
being applied directly, may be diffi- 
cult to collect when the incentive of 
self-interest is removed. Taxpayers 
are not in a mood to have the ex- 
periment prove costly to them 
through additional levies to meet de- 
ficiencies. 

The Legislature is expected to set 
up a central authority to have 
supervision over collection of fees, as 
essential to the new plan. Neverthe- 
less, doubt is expressed that such 
legislation will be entirely adequate. 

x*ek 


VANISHING ILLITERACY 
ODERN METHODS of education 
appear superior to the time- 
honored “tune of the hickory stick” 


| a child in Virginia who has not been 





ers’ pensions consists of a proposed 


WHETHER a county system of 





many. 

The decline in youthful illiteracy 
amounted to 34.84 per cent in the 
last five years, according to statis- 
tics presented by the State director 
of public instruction, Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall. In another five years, he pre- 
dicts, it will be hard picking to find 


to school and who is not able to 
read or write in some fashion. 

The problem, in his opinion, is no 
longer one of instruction in how to 
read but one of proper direction in 
what to read. 

x*x* 


WISCONSIN’S BUDGET 
LD-AGE PENSIONS, mothers’ 





pensions, provisions for estab- 
lishing an 8-hour work day in penal 
and charitable institutions, and a 
reduced appropriation for the State | 
university are covered in the State | 
budget just reported to the assem- 
bly of the Wisconsin legislature. The 
budget would appropriate 50 million 
dollars for the current biennium, 
and is understood to have the ap- 
proval of the entire legislative con- 
ference committee. 
For old-age pensions, two and a 
half million dollars would be made 
available. Aid to counties for moth- 


1.2 million-dollar appropriation. 
There is a cut of $600,000 in the 
provision for the University of Wis- 
consin and only $175,000 is allowed 
for State aid to high schools, 


xe 
COUNTY HOME RULE 


home rule shall be set up in 
New York State is to be determined 
by vote at the November elections 
on a proposed amendment to the 
State constitution. 

The plan is divided into two parts, 
outlining the different methods of | 
dealing with counties within and | 
with counties without New York | 
City. | 

Power to abolish any county office | 
within the city, except that of | 
judge, county clerk and district at- | 
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DODGE TRUCK OWNERS 
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HECK Dodge features and you will see 
for yourself why owners of Do e 


torney, would be granted to New 
York City. Functions of an abol- 
ished office might be assigned to any 
existing city office, to county clerks, 
or to the courts. The State legis- 
lature would interfere only in emer- 
gency declared by the Governor, and 
by a two-thirds Vote. 

To every county outside New York 
City, the State legislature under the 
plan, would submit alternative 
forms of county government. Rights 
of rural minorities would be safe- 
guarded by requiring adoption by 
a majority of the voters of the whole 
county, a majority of the voters in 
any city containing more than 25 
per cent of the county population, 
and a majority of the voters living 
outside urban areas in the county. 

The legislature must not interfere 
in county affairs, except under 
emergency. If any special act 
adopted by the legislature in an 
emergency should change the form 
of government or affect an elective 
office, a referendum to the county 
voters would be required. 

x * 


SOCIAL SECURITY FAILS 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY program 
adopted by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture at its last regular session, 
earlier in the year, has failed to 
stand the court test of validity. En- 
actments providing for old-age pen- 
sions and other benefits were found 
to violate the State constitution. 
Appropriations of four million 
dollars are suspended as a result of 
the decision. A special session of 
the State legislature may be neces- 
Sary to provide funds for the State’s 
share of the load for relief of the 
unemployed. 


x** * 

ADJUSTED AGE PENSIONS 

THILE CALIFORNIA LAW au- 

thorizes a $30 monthly pension 
to those over 65 years of age, a mar- 
ried couple living together is not 
likely to received the total benefit 
of $70. Furthermore, the pensions 
are not to be paid out in full meas- 





eligible to participation in Federal 


funds for old-age pensions; Texas | 


voters have authorized the State 


Legislature, however, to enact such 


| a law. 








“We'd as soon make deliveries 








as do without Ediphone Voice Writing 
because our Dictators have increased 
their business capacity 25%!” 


| (From Edison Records of the World's Business) 


Before Voice Writing on the Ediphone 
was adopted by this department store, 
each Credit Department “dictator-sec- 
retary team” spent far more time writ- 
ing letters than was actually needed. 
Secretaries were forced to sit around, 
idle, while dictators answered inter- 
rupting telephonecalls and interviewed 
customers. Hours were wasted every 
week! And many credit letters were 


voicewrite, with the information fresh 
in mind. Everyone is free! There is no 
waiting for “dictation periods”... no 
needless duplication of effort. Due to 
Ediphone availability, more letters are 
. and all 
of them get out on time! The store's 


written ... better letters . . 
assistant credit manager attributes a 
25% in dictator business 
capacity to Ediphone Voice Writing. 

Voice Writing guarantees a 20% to 


increase 


ure allowed by law indiscriminately, 
but will be meted to the beneficiaries 
according to their needs, in varying 
amounts up to the maximum. 

This is the policy announced by 
Mrs. Florence L. Turner, State di- 
rector of social welfare. By this 
method, it is hoped to reduce the 
load of 17 million dollars annually 
—an increase from 7 millions—re- 
quired by the addition of 25,000 to 
the number of beneficiaries through 
a lowering of the age to 65 from 70 
years. 

Kansas, Texas and New Mexico 
are among 13 States which have not 
passed laws which will make them 


| longer waste timel 


| Ediphone “24-hour 


delayed—causing serious losses of 
money and good-will. 


Interruptions no 


As soon as customers 
leave, dictators turn 


any organization. Edison will prove 
The Ediphone, Your 
to their Pro-technic 


50% increase in business capacity to 
this to you, without ob- 
(fr t f . ligation. Telephone 
City. Or write to— 
E i h Th Etre 
: diphone agi 
secretaries and ORANGE, NJ. USA 


THE “5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


DIGNIFIED DESIGN SANITARY 
“BALANCED” VOICE WRITING 


DUST-PROOF 
TAILORED IN STEEL ~: 
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ptometer Control” 


EFFICIENT centralized control ... that’s the greatest value 


trucks are reporting such astonishing 
Savings. Users everywhere say that the 
Saving on gas alone often runs from $65 to 
$95 per year. But that’s only ‘: start! 
There are many other ways #: + hich 
Dodge trucks save you money. J-nuine 
hydraulic brakes stay equalized, save you 
Money on tires, brake relining ana adjust- 
ments. Full-pressure lubrication saves 
wear, cuts repair costs. Oil filter saves you 
money on oil. Full-floating rear axle saves 
upkeep expense on Dodge trucks. A total 
of 18 such high-priced features save money 
for you every mile your truck is driven. 
And only Dodge gives you all of them, in 
the lowest-priced field. Before you buy any 
truck, see your Dodge dealer! 

DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


of the “Compometer”-Peg-Board method. Its speed, sim- 
plicity and accuracy combine to furnish up-to-the-minute 
figure-fact on sales, production and other activities. Many 
businesses are enabled to control policies and operations 
more effectively than ever before with the help of this 
modern business tool. This is the experience of The Fuller 
Brush Company—a name that stands everywhere for 
“good brushes.” 








EXHAUST VALVE SEAT 
INSERTS...SAVE GAS 
Special inserts of tough alloy 
steel make valves seat better 
+++ Save gas. Postpone valve 
grinding extra thousands of 
miles. 











SPRAY-COOLED EXHAUST 
VALVE SEATS ... SAVE GAS 
Cooi weter, right from the 
pump is piped direct to the ex- 
haust valve seats... length- 
ens valve life... saves gas. 


“It is quite evident,” says R. S. Mason, in charge of 
Accounting, “that the ‘Comptometer’-Peg-Board plan is 
best for us. With the same accounting force, we have al- 
most eliminated overtime, with further economies in sight. 
Up to the present, we have saved more than $3600 a year 
by the installation of the ‘Comptometer’ method. All this 
in the face of a very substantial upturn in our business 
volume. 
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OG} FULL-LENGTH WATER 
iO) JACKETS...SAVE GAS 
; Keep cylinders cool their en- 
tire length; check distortion 





and wear...save you money 
on gas and oil. 














“‘Comptometer’ bookless bookkeeping is working out 
very well on accounts receivable in our Industrial Divi- 
sion. For the first time in years, we are getting out cus- 
tomers’ statements on the first of the month.” 





ee you 18 money-saving features... 
yet priced with the lowest....- 


DODGE COMMERCIAL EX- $ « 
PRESS—6-cy1_,111 4 "w.b.Gives 5 





For information on the application of “Comptometer” 
machines and methods to your particular problems: sales, 
payroll, cost and other analyses, write or telephone any 
“Comptometer” office, or Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY 
PISTONS... SAVE GAS 
Lighter weight of this 
finer Dodge feature means 
quicker pick-up ... less 
Strain on bearings. Saves 
money on gaS ... pro- 
longs engine life. 


4 PISTON RINGS... 
SAVE GAS AND OIL 
Dodge gives you 4 piston 
rings... the other two 
lowest-priced trucks give 
you only 3. Improves 
compression ... saves gas 
and oil. 


DEPENDABLE DODGE 


SEE YOUR DODGE 








“COMPTOMETER” -Peg-Board Combination 


COMPTOMETER 


Beg. U. a Pat. Of. 





DODGE 1'4-TON svane=$ * 
6-cyl., 137° w. b. 18 high-priced, 
quality features save you money 


on gas, oil, tires, upkeep...-++-- 


TRUCKS Built to Outiast Them All—Yet Priced With The Lowest 

















DEALER TODAY FOR A’ ‘“SHOW-DOWN"'? OF VALUE 
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"© Proxcote the Goncral Waka? 


.»e. From the Preamble to the Constitution 
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[URBAN RELIEF load declines. 


x* * * 
CCC drops age limit to boost enrollment. 
* OK * 


Correspondence courses for needy youths. 
x * x 

Critics opep fire on Youth program. 
~ x * 


* 


The high-cost-of-crime goes higher. 
~ * aS 


HE sounding board of the Federal Govern- 

ment’s vast welfare activities still vibrates 
to commendation and censure. 

Criticism, implied or direct, is seldom leveled 
at the old-line welfare agencies, such as the 
various bureaus of the Labor Department. On 
the other hand, the machine-gun activities of 
the newer emergency organizations are con- 
stantly finding themselves under the fire of frank 
and outspoken disapproval. 

Reasons are not difficult to find. The old-line 
welfare agencies have decades of experience be- 
hind them. Their executives are trained in the 
problems of social welfare. The emergency 
agencies, in contrast, are crowded with many un- 
trained workers and with jobseekers who have 
pulled the right wires. 

True, their ranks contain many efficient and 
capable administrators. But, if they are not 
tangled up by red tape, they are often lost in 
the maze of orders which spread-eagle until the 
larger issues are clouded. 


The Relief Situation 


Dole Continues; Rolls of Needy 
Take a Slight Drop 


BACKSTAGE activities take this slant: 

Promises have popped up from time to 
time that the Federal Government would “quit 
this business of relief” on November 1. Officials 


predicted that by that time the Works Pro- 
gram would have taken over all employable heads 
of families. 

A meeting between President Roosevelt and 
Governor Lehman, of New York, last week at 
Hyde Park, gave every Indication that the “dole” 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SECURITY CHIEFS MEET 
John G. Winant (left), Chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, confers with Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, another member of the Board on 
plans for old age pensions and unemployment 
reserves at the first meeting of the Board in 
Washington. 











would still be a part of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s relief set-up until well into the Winter 
months. It was reported that the President had 
given assurances to Governor Lehman that, until 
the Works Program had taken over all employ- 
able heads of families on relief, aid would be ex- 
tended in New York’s direct relief problem. 


EMPLOYMENT GROWING 

Assurances given to New York will probably 
be given to other States which find that they are 
not financially able to carry on direct relief ac- 
tivities. 

Coincidental with the “Summer White House” 
meeting, Administrator Hopkins reported a 


| Dichionary | 
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IMPLEMENTS OF WAR.—Such goods as will be 
classed as contraband in the event of war. 
Under Neutrality Act passed by last Congress the 
President must formulate regulations defining 
“implements of war” and forbid their shipment 
to warring nations. 

* * * 

NEAR EAST; FAR EAST.—The countries in- 
cluded in the term Near East include: Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Iran (Persia). Those 
of the Far East include: Japan, China, Man- 
churia, India, Netherland India, British Malaya, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

* * * 

LLOYDS.—Insurance corporation in London 
with world-wide agencies dealing mostly with 
marine insurance. Corporation itself not respon- 
sible for liabilities but members must deposit se- 
curity guaranteeing all risks underwritten. Just 
announced that it will cancel “war risk clause” 
on ship borne cargoes but will rewrite such risks, 
presumably at higher rates. Premiums charged 
by Lloyds accepted in many quarters as a barom- 
eter of the probability of war. 

* * * 

PROTOCOLE.—A preliminary agreement be- 
tween two or more countries intended to form 
the basis of a more formal and complete treaty. 
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Health— What the 


News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—fFood and 
Relief Agencies Are Doing 


| 
+ + | 














slight dent in relief rolls from July to August. 
Part of the dent was attributed to the $4,000,- 
000,000 Works Program, but another angle, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hopkins, lay in the improved eco- 
nomic conditions which made it possible for pri- 
vate industry to re-employ workers. 

Based on reports from 146 cities, the FERA 
reported a drop of 5 per cent in the number of 
urban relief cases from July to August. How- 
ever, according to Administrator Hopkins, the 
decline between these two months may be chiefly 
attributed to Gen. Johnson’s New York City 
work program. 

The total number of families on relief in Au- 
gust in the 146 cities was 1,944,719, compared 
with 2,047,042 in July. The number in New York 
City dropped from 340,455 in July to 257,666 in 
August. 


WHAT CAUSED DROP 

Here are some of the factors which figured 
in the changes in the number of cases receiving 
relief: 

Reports from a number of widely scattered 
areas located in California, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota and 
Washington indicate increased private employ- 
ment, including increased demand for farm la- 
bor in connection with the harvesting of crops. 

On the other hand, a few cities reported a 
decline in private employment. Reduced opera- 
tions in Detroit’s automobile industry and tex- 
tile strikes in South Carolina affected the relief 
situation adversely. About 50 of the 146 cities 
reported increases in the number of cases re- 
ceiving relief. 

The amount allotted to States for direct re- 
lief for September totaled $74,916,000, compared 
to $9,717,382 for August. 


CCC Bids for More Men 


Prospect of WPA Jobs Slows Up 
Enrollments in ‘Tree Army’ 


HE Administration’s “tree army,” which is re- 
ceiving serious consideration as a perma- 
nent unit of the Government, has probably been 
less sniped at than any of the other emergency 
agencies. 

Reports indicated that the young men taken 
from relief families enjoyed their communion 
with Nature plus the moderate monthly pay 
check. Now, however, the CCC administration 
is finding it difficult to reach its 600,000 quota. 
Young men have been holding off thinking their 
chances for jobs would be better under the 
Works Program. Under that program they 
would receive a weekly pay check. Under the CCC 
$25 of their $30 monthly allowance is sent home 
to their families. 

To boost the rolls, officials last week dropped 
the age limit to 17 years and permission to re- 
enroll was given to former members of the corps 
who had served four months and whose families 
are still on relief. 

On the basis of Labor Department figures, CCC 
Director Robert Fechner estimated that 40,000 
youths of 17 are eligible for the six-month en- 
rollment period. 


The NYA Under Fire 


Extravagance and Unfairness Seen 
by Educator in Student Program 


SSENTIALS of the National Youth program 
were originated by Dr. John Studebaker, 
head of the Federal Office of Education, a bureau 
with years of experience in national educational 


problems. 
Nevertheless, the administration of the pro- 








gram was turned over to Aubrey Williams, as- 
sistant administrator of the FERA. Dr. Stude- 
baker serves on the advisory board, but has little 
to do with the actual operation of the program. 

Under the wing of the work-relief set-up the 
NYA’s program started off with a bang. Now, 
however, it also is beginning to feel the barbs 
of criticism. 


CHARGES OF EXTRAVAGANCE 


Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, composed of 
teachers throughout the country, in an article 
in the association’s journal declared that the 
whole administrative cost of the program under 
the direction of the Federal Office of Education 
would be $50,000, while under the NYA the cost 
of administering the program will probably run 
to $2,225,000. 

In part, Mr. Givens said, “* * * the extrava- 
gance of the program is not its worst fault. It 
is being built around a large staff of Federal 
and State workers who are politically appointed. 
Their responsibility to the people is so indi- 
rect as to be almost negligible. The long-estab- 
lished politically free methods of school ad- 
ministration are being circumvented by the New 
Deal.” 

The crisis in education has long been appar- 
ent to educators. Regarding this phase, Mr. 
Givens said: 

“When the disposing hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment began a program of financial aid to 
farm, factory, home, mine and crippled busi- 
ness institutions, the schools, closing by the 
thousands, asked for help. 

“The FERA came to the rescue by organizing 
more schools—nurseries, adult classes, voca- 
tional training, parent education and rehabilita- 
tion centers—instead of aiding already organ- 
ized institutions.” 


SOME BENEFIT; OTHERS DON’T 


Instead of attempting to improve everyday 
education, “New Dealers,” Mr. Givens charged, 
“invented fancy schooling, managed in a way to 
give the jitters to educators whose policy is to 
shun waste.” 

“While a few youngsters,” he added, “were be- 
ing taught harmonica playing, fancy lariat 
throwing and boon-doggling, some hundreds of 
thousands of less fortunate ones throughout the 
United States were being denied a decent health 
program or were doing without a full year’s 
work in arithmetic, reading and history.” 


—Underwood & Underwood and National Resources Board 


THE GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS ITS WONDERS WITH PHOTOS, MODELS AND DIORAMAS 
To show America what its officials do, or would like to have done, Federal agencies revive the art of diorama (portrayal in perspective by sculpture and 
painting), and employ photos and working models at various expositions. Upper left: Artists of the Interior Department at work on a diorama of 
marine life; lower left: a diorama of the Bok Tower, the bird sanctuary in Mountain Lake, Fla., complete with carillon; upper center: a photographic 
display of PWA work; lower center: Federal exhibit at the Chicago World's Fair; upper right: dioramic reproduction of a slum scene; and lower 
right: a model house shown by the Bureau of Standards. : 


Survey of Needs of Youth 


Five-Year Study of Social Prob- 
lems to Be Undertaken 


LA8t week, the National Youth Administra- 

tion added another twist to its $50,000,000 
“education experiment”: To young people in fam- 
ilies who are not on relief but almost on it, cor- 
respondence courses in many subjects will be 
offered. Unemployed teachers will be used to 
draft the courses under the supervision of State 
and local departments of education. The stu- 
dents’ papers will be graded by teachers taken 
from relief rolls. 

Meanwhile prominent youth leaders and edu- 
cators banded together in organizing the Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Backed by a $800,000 donation which 
indirectly came from the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Commission will launch a five-year program 
for studying the social needs of 10,000,000 young 
people in America. (See photo below). 

The study, according to Dr. George F. Zook, 
President of the Council of Education, “will not 
be confined to the educational needs of the 
youth, but will comprise all social needs * * * ” 


What Crime Costs Us 


$125 Per Capita Estimated As 
the Annual Expense 


ER CAPITA cost of crime—$125—for every 
man, woman and child in the United States! 

More than 500,000 armed criminals operating 
within the borders of this country! 

Every 25th person has a police record! 

By the end of this year about 12,000 persons 
will have been murdered, 100,000 will have been 
assaulted and 50,000 will have been robbed! 

Total crime cost to the United States for year 
of 1935—15 billions of dollars! 

These are not “scare” headlines—but actual 
statistics on crime as reported to the Iowa As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police last week by Clyde 
A. Tolson, Assistant Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Statistics are one thing—solution of the crime 
problem is another. As a step towards the so- 


lution the experimental police training school of 
the F. B. I., which offers “special agent” training 
to local police officers, will be continued as a 
permanent institution in Washington, 





—-Wide World 


THAT YOUTH MIGHT BE SERVED 


Members of the non-government commission, 
created by the American Council on Educa- 
tion to make a study of the conditions vitally 
affecting the lives and development of Ameri- 
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can boys and girls, meet to draft a “youth 
program.” Left to right: Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Lotus D. Coffman, George F. Zook, 
Newton D. Baker and Homer P. Rainey. 


Our ‘No. 1 Showman’ 


Exhibits His Work 


Photographic Murals and Dioramas 
Carry Lessons to Public 


DD “No. 1 Showman” to the already long list 
of titles given to the Federal Government. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are author- 
ized every year for construction of elaborate 
exhibition buildings at world fairs, State fairs and 
expositions. Intricate educational panels, which 
present little known phases of various govern- 

ment bureaus, are sent on tour. 

Photographic murals—the last word in camera 
technique—make possible a graphic tie-up be- 
tween the Government and its citizens. Dioramas 
present contemporary problems so that the spec- 
tator through a “peep-hole” may see actual con- 
ditions and human figures in miniature. 

These graphic educational presentations are 
but part of a program designed to bring to the 
people knowledge of their Government’s activi- 
ties. 


FILMS OF RELIEF PROJECTS 


Uncle Sam has long been a moving picture 
producer. For many years now the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Mines have 
taken films for use in schools and public build- 
ings. Farm centers have been able to see on the 
silver screen the latest and most scientific meth- 
ods in agricultural production. 

Under the new Works Program the moving pic- 
ture cameraman comes into even greater promi- 
nence. Relief workers are going to see them- 
selves at work, for on a great many of the projects 
cameramen will follow the work of the project 
from start to finish. These films will be shown 
in schools and community circles and later be 
preserved as a pictorial record of the New Deal’s 
achievements. 


MURALS AND DIORAMAS 


Murals are almost as old as the world. Now the 
Government has taken that idea and with the 
aid of the camera has turned out photographic 
murals. The Labor Department has produced 
some particularly thrilling ones which show the 
industrial scenes in America. At the Century of 
Progress they were one feature which seldom 
failed to capture the attention of the crowds. 

Dioramas are by far the most complex and 
ambitious mediums as yet produced by the Gov- 
ernment in its quest for educational features, 
Working under the Department of the Interior is 
a staff of artists, sculptors, architects and engi- 
neers, 

Most people are acquainted with museum exhi- 
bitions which show life size animals against 
painted backgrounds. What the diorama group 
has done is to reveal in reduced sizes actual con- 
ditions, houses, farms, people, machinery against 
a skillfully duplicated background. 


MODELS ARE ANIMATED 


Take the low-cost housing diorama: Slum 
conditions are portrayed. Alleys, dilapidated 
buildings, human figures are shown. Everything 
is worked out according to scale. Exact repro- 
ductions are made. A switch is pressed and 
scenes of modern low-cost housing appear. The 
scene is complete even to the little lady rocking 
in her chair. Gardens blossom, children play and 
daddy returning from work surveys the scene 
with satisfied eyes. 

Most of the diorama work now being produced 
is animated. People move, tiny boats rock on the 
water, trains chug their way about, animals 
placidly graze in pastures, miners with tiny elec- 
tric lights on their caps dig for coal. The scenes 
are shown under day and night conditions. 

So successful were the diorama exhibitions at 
the Century of Progress and the San Diego Ex- 
position that Florida requested Secretary Ickes to 
permit the staff to make a diorama of typical 
Everglades scenes for a display at Rockefeller 
Center in New York. This, when it is finished, 
will be one of the largest and most detailed 
dioramas in the world. 


Derex Fox. 


| Lejborccxatiion Service 
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Q.—How are the names in the Ethiopian war 
news pronounced? 

A.—Haile Salassie—Hi-lee Se-las-see. Ethio- 
pia—Ee-thi-o-pia, third’ syllable accented. Addis 
Ababa—Ah-dis Ah-buh-buh, first syllable ac- 
cented. Eritrea—Eh-ri-tray-ah, third syllable 
accented. Ualual—Wal-wal, even accent. 
Lake Tsana—Tsah-nah, first syllable accented. 
Dijibouti—Jee-boo-tee, first and last syllables 
slightly accented. 

There is no generally accepted American au- 
thority for pronounciation but those given are 
most commonly accepted. 

* * 

Q.—Under the Potato Control Act is a house- 
wife in danger of fine or imprisonment if she 
buys “bootleg” potatoes at a grocery? 

A.—Under the Act, which applies to potatoes 
harvested after Dec. 1, penalties for violations 
apply to “first sale” only, that is by farmer to 
first buyer. That scarcely would apply to groc- 
ery purchases. Purchases at a farmer’s road- 
Stand might, but regulations are just being 
drafted for enforcement of law. 

* * 

Q.—How may one enter the Foreign Service? 

A—wWritten examinations will be held in sev- 
eral cities beginning May 4, 1936. Candidates 
must be specially designated and applications 
must be filed with Secretary of State 40 days be- 
fore examinations. 
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| Welfare Leaders to Hold a 
Conference on Needs 


At THE INVITATION of President 
Roosevelt, representatives of 35 
privately supported national wel- 
fare agencies will arrive in Wash- 
| ington early this week for the 1935 
| Mobilization for Human Needs Con- 
| ference, at which plans will be made 
for bettering social conditions in the 
United States. 

At the conference welfare leaders 


cination. The names were placed in 


. ‘ , . Iphabetical order and then method- 
100,000 inh a 
0 inhabitants in an ordinary ically a check was made opposite 


Effects of Vaccine Used in Try-out Under | jior uncut one case during the leally & check was made opposite 
Study—Open Air Life Advised—--Epidemic | months from December to June, and | 1 oitn authorities then had 400 


then about nine cases during July, . ; 
Virulence Eccentric August, September, October and No- =" with checks and 400 with- 
vember.” : ' 
One group was vaccinated. The 
THIS YEAR’S OUTBREAK other was not. This latter group was 
This year Health Service officials | the “control” group. Here then was 
realized that they were in for a par- | the gauge by which the effectiveness 
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‘OOLER weather and not medicine | where the nerve cells are, in the 
is apparently responsible for the | marrow of the backbone. 






first down-jog in the Public Health : 5 Pie 
Service's pin-staéded infantile pe- ALL AGES SUSCEPTIBLE - ticularly bad season—one that had | of the vaccine was to be measured. | Health officials of the United States elt aichie: ueeaeh seeiel eaenemee 
raylsis chart on which the curve has Many persons believe that it is a all the earmarks of an epidemic. If any of the control group came | carry on a continuous battle in an sponsored by the Administration 
hoon rising since the middle of May. disease restricted to children, but aS | Accordingly they redoubled their ac- | down with the disease and none of | attempt to determine the cause and and conduct a stock-taking of the 
lates chiens ideas ae mein | Dr. Leake points out, Baange ir tivities in the research laboratories | the vaccinated group were stricken | find a cure for infantile paralysis. welfare needs of American commu- 
or decades s P | younger people are much more apt | where their scientists were busy | there might be some justification for  4qgministrative headquarters for the nities. Gerard Swope will serve as j 





chairman of the conference, with 
the Community Chests and Council, 
Inc., acting as the administrative 
agency. 

One of the features of the confer- 
ence will be a hearing on family so- 


skill against one of the worst feared | to have it than older, it can occur at work on a vaccine for the pre- considering the vaccine a success. | . : : re - 

of all our epidemic diseases and still | at the age of 70.” vention of ‘polio’ and they also took But with “polio” raging in North campaign is this white mar e 

the prospect of safeguarding chil- Records disclose that the two | careful note of two vaccines which | Carolina and nearby States, not one | DM#ding (above) in Washington 

dren from infantile paralysis is | largest epidemics in the history of | had come from the laboratories of | of the 800 children were taken ill. As | W/ich houses the United States 

“hopeful rather than definite,” ac- | the world have occurred in the | pr, Maurice Brodie of the New York | @ result the Public Health Service | Public Health Service. Laboratory 

cording to Dr. J. P. Leake of the | United States within the last 20 | City Department of Health and Dr. | under whose supervision the vaccine | work is carried on at the National 
| 


United States Public Health Service. | years, spreading from our most | John A. Kolmer of Temple Univer- | was administered even to the actual | Institute of Health, a short distance cial work in American. Actus] stories 
And Dr. Leake apparently knows | thickly populated area. In the cen- | sity Medical School, Philadelphia. vaccination of the children, declares | away. A leader in the fight against | of men, women and children who 
ter of the worst of these epidemics, Here is what happened. that it is “too early as yet to an- “poliomyelitis” is Dr. James P. Leake, have been obliged to ask for help 


whereof he speaks for he has been 
one of the pioneers in the search 
for a definite cure or preventive 


during the depression years will be 


In May of this year an increase | nounce definite results and no con- | senior surgeon of the Public Health 
presented in drama form before a 


| one person in about 500 had the 
in infantile paralysis was reported | Clusions have been drawn as to the | gp,»ice who believes that the out- 


disease or one child out of 70 chil- 








against infantile paralysis. dren under five years of age. | by North Carolina health authori- | value of such a vaccine.” look for prevention is “hopeful | Panel which will include Mrs. Roose- 

Medical authorities, says Dr. | Curiously enough, as Dr. Leake | ties, chiefly in the east central part WHAT CAN BE DONE eather than éataiie” | velt, Harry L. Hopkins, Newton D. 

Leake, prefer ‘to call the disease | explains, happenings have shown of the State. A month later the dis- What then is the family to do? -eeaceeieee a cinema Baker, Miss Katherine Lenroot and 

“poliomyelitis,” from polio, mean- | that we “gain protection from the | ease began to be noted in Virginia Is it worthwhile to spray and | other Federal and private welfare 
————————————— —— — ———$—_—_—__—_— = $F leaders, 
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| 

disease by not living too shut-in a | and especially in counties bordering | gargle with antiseptics to try to pre- 

life. The chief reason why the ! on North Carolina. By the middle vent infection? Cleanliness and 

young people are so susceptible to | of July the epidemic was going | mouth hygiene, says Dr. Leake, are 
| 








ing gray, and myelitis, inflammation 
of the spinal cord, that is, an in- 
flammation of the gray matter, 


ON ™ CHIN 


ourselves and those who are of the or an epidemic was present, was to E. 

; | particularly susceptible ages.” close the schools. Under up-to-date | trous results of infantile paralysis: 

the infection,” he says, “is that they | pretty strong. New York City then | advisable at all times, adding, how- | SCANT DANGER IN SCHOOLS conditions it is only exceptionally | protect children against undue 

have had no experience with it be- | began to feel the assault. For the | ever, that “after a series of years of “The ‘polio’ epidemic comes when | that such a course is wise. One may | fatigue or strain; avoid unnecessary 

fore.” week ending July 5 New York City | vigorous treatment following every | school is out, and by the time the | Cite the present prevalence of poli- | contact, bearing in mind that the 
According to Dr. Leake, “we have | reported eight cases. Then for weeks | epidemic, to prevent bringing the | Fall session starts, the period of in- | Omyelitis, so-called infantile paraly- | virus is spread from nose and throat 

‘polio’ with us in all parts of the | after that the number of cases | disease home to my family, I found | fection is practically over.” Even if | Sis, aS an example. Practically | to nose and throat; keep all chile 














HOMER TRIM says United States at every season sag on | doubled. For the week ending Au- | that the result was a raw nose and | this were not so, says Dr. Leake, | everywhere in the United States, in- | dren who are even slightly ill or 
year, yet none of our common dis gust 30 there were 359 cases in the | throat, perhaps more dangerous | “in general children are better .con- cluding communities where the dis- | feverish, isolated and quiet; obey 
eases shows such great differences | city. than no treatment at all.” | trolled and safer from indiscrimi- | ase has been epidemic, the schools | g)) quarantine rules; support the 








| 
in numbers from year to year, and | Massachusetts, Maine, Connecti- Naturally, continues Dr. Leake, | nate exchange of secretions in school | Will open on time if the advice of | scientific endeavors which are bee 
from season to season, as does | cut, Rhode Island, Illinois and New | during epidemic prevalence of the | than on the streets. We have evi- | those who have most thoroughly ing made to study the fundamene ' 
‘polio.’ ” | Jersey also began to report wide- | disease, “we keep our children from | dence, too, that swimming, if not | Studied the situation is followed, | tals of the disease and to improve 
LESS COMMON IN WINTER spread increases in the number of | unnecessary exposure to others, sick | too strenuous, is a relatively harm- | 42nd we may safely predict that | its control; secure medical assiste 
; cases. or well, and especially away from | less pastime so far as infection from | Where this is done there will be no | ance promptly if suspicious symp- 
For the first 37 weeks of this year On the Pacific coast, California | children with feverish digestive di | « lio’ j d.” | increase in the disease.” : 
7,274 cases of infantile paralysis Siuiy lanes to feet tate S igestive dis- | po lo’ is concerne a ae HOW BEST TO AVOID ‘POLIO’ toms such as fever, with vomiting, 
have been reported as compared | su y y | turbances. We do not forget that | Here is what Surgeon General | constipation, drowsiness, irritability, 
with 5,292 cases for a corresponding Cone we grown-ups may bring the infec- | ‘Cumming has to say about the “Re- Action suggested by the United or headache appear, especially if 
period in 1934. TEST IN NORTH CAROLINA tion home, and we put all reason- | turn to School”: _“The old-fash- | States Public Health Service during | there is any stiffness of the head or 
In 1931 there were 15.756 cases, When the disease was just be- able barriers of cleanliness between | ioned idea, when disease threatened | an epidemic to prevent the disas- | back. 
—— 











3,588 in 1932 and 4,855 in 1933. | ginning to assume epidemic propor- | ics —— 
Although the disease may break | portions, Public Health Service au- | 
cut in the depth of Winter, it is not | thorities decided to test one of the 
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customary, says Dr. Leake, pointing vaccines. 

out that there seems to be some- Greensboro. North Carolina, was 
thing about the human mechanism Selected for the proving grounds. 
“which makes the nerve cells of | For this reason: the city of Greens- 
those who go through a regular | boro was as yet free from the disease. 
Winter particularly susceptible to | But the epidemic was raging in | 








THERE'S A WHOLE DAY OF COMFORT the disease when warm weather | counties adjacent to it. Therefore, | 

WN A COOL, QUICK INGRAM'S SHAVE. comes on.” | reasoned scientists, if the children 

“aaah cout oe nel It is a disease, he adds, “which | of Greensboro were vaccinated it | 
INGRAM'S IN TUBES AND JARS. does occur in the tropics and | could be determined whether or not 


among the Esquimaux, but which the disease would be checked when 


| 
| 
| Mm’ hits heaviest in the cooler part of | it reached the city. 
the temperate zone, and in such a | But to vaccinate indiscriminately, 


tT NAT | me 4° dv. ¥: | climate in Summer and early Fall. | according to officials, is no better 
TUBE OR JAR For the northern part of the United than not vaccinating at all. For re- 
States we should expect in a city of ‘ search purposes there must be a 











“SAVE WITH THE 
NEW ROYAL! 


Executives prefer the New Easy-Writing Royal because 
they have found that the average operator using a New 
Royal, turns out a greater volume of work in less time—and 
at a correspondingly lower cost! | 


Because of Royal’s exclusive TOUCH CONTROL, the girl 
at the keys is able to adapt the key tension of the typewriter sears k 9 h P d 99 
to her own individual touch... SHIFT FREEDOM spares | in er t ere, ar ner! 

her nerves the noise and vibration of the old-fashioned “bob- 
bing” carriage... and FINGER COMFORT KEYS protect : 


delicate finger-tip nerves. These 3 features alone minimize 
typing effort—increase typing efficiency! ‘ 








N the early days of the oil industry, Today, drills must bite deep to supply — earth’s crust. Even with these modern, 


Invite a demonstration of this sensational New Royal with 
fuelsand lubricants for America’s 25,000,000 scientific instruments it may take months 


its 17 major improvements—its more than 100 refinements .. 
Compare the Work! 


prospecting for petroleum smacked 

strongly of witchcraft. motor vehicles. Errors in locating oil are of work to find a good area for drilling. 

costly —to the company that drills a well But finally—when the drills go down—, 
ar.So the Gulf — oil comes up. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 2 Park Avenue, New York City ee ne Sane Se ere eee se 
since ’ i Refining Company has turned to science 


Professional diviners with their forked 


And all of them claimed to be able to Such foresight by trained Gulf scien- 


pe Branches and Agencies the World Over tell exactly where to drill to tap Nature’s —with results that would seem like witch- tists prevents many a costly mistake. And 
\ # liquid treasure. craft to the pioneer. the savings go into improving Gulf’s 654 
How often they were wrong in their In place of the divining rod, Gulf uses _ petroleum products through each manu- 
E A § Y ~ W x | T | N G prophecies is not recorded. But it made the seismograph and other geophysical _ facturing step. For Gulf believes sincerely : 
little difference. For Nature was prodigal instruments. They permit the prospectors _ in translating its economies into practical : 
and the demand for petroleum was lean. to visualize conditions deep within the benefits for every one of its customers. ' 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITER 


Royal sales in the U. S. for the Ist 7 months, 
1935 exceed all previous 7 months . . . this 
new record follows the Greatest Year in Royal’s 
Entire History! 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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A Liberal Weekly | 
Views theCampaign 
“NATION” FORECASTS ATTACKS 


ON ADMINISTRATION FORITS 
INTENTIONS, NOT FOR FAILURES 














From “The Nation,” a liberal weekly: 

(THE outline for next year’s campaign is al- 
ready drawn. It will be a defense of the 

New Deal. In his letter to Roy Howard the 

President announces that his reform program 

has “reached substantial completion.” 

“It was necessary,” he writes, “to seek a wise 
balance in American life, to restore our bank- 
ing system to public confidence, to protect in- 
vestors in the security market, to give labor 
freedom to organize and protection from ex- 
ploitation, to safeguard and develop our na- 
tional resources, to set up protection against 
the vicissitudes incident to old age and unem- 
ployment, to relieve destitution and suffering, 
and to relieve investors and consumers from 
the burden of unnecessary corporate machinery.” 

He goes on to remark that he does not be- 
lieve any responsible political party will dare 
go before the public in opposition to any of 
these major objectives, a challenge to the 
Republicans to meet him on the ground of his 
solutions for these problems. 


TENOR OF THE CAMPAIGN 


If we thought the Republicans would do so 
we should anticipate the campaign with more 
hope than we are able to feel. The platform 
ought to be one on which the nation is agreed, 
and the President ought to be measured by his 
success in realiizng it. 

But the Republicans will not meet him on this 
ground. They will disparage him as an innova- 
tor, a meddler with the Constitution, and an 
enemy of private business, and there “will be 
little wise discussion either of principles or 
remedies. The President will be under fire as a 
social philosopher rather than as an executive, 
and the issue of whether he has done well what 
he set out to do will hardly arise. This ought 
to be the final issue, and it should determine 
his right to a second term. 


WHAT PRESIDENT HAS WON 


Of the President’s objectives, only one has 
been reached. He has restored confidence in 
the banks as depositors of the public’s savings. 
He has made a beginning of destroying un- 
necessary corporate machinery in the holding- 
company law. But remarkable as was his suc- 
cess in getting this passed by Congress, he won 
a legislative victory only; it remains to be seen 
how the law will be administered. 

The Securities and Exchange Act also was a 
legislative victory, but its administration on the 
whole has been less than satisfactory. 

The President has been far less successful 
with the other items of his program. His social 
legislation has been pitifully inadequate, and 
one must wonder whether the old-age-pension 
and unemployment-insurance systems, as finally 
voted, are not worse than no legislation what- 
ever. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Wagner labor-disputes law will be claimed 
as a Presidential triumph, though he deserves 
little credit for its passage. After whittling 
away his promises to labor for two years of his 
term, his only role in getting this law passed 
was to accept it belatedly, make room for it on 
his list of bills, and sign it when it was passed. 
The measure succeeded largely because it was 
thrown into Congress at the moment when the 
NRA was declared unconstitutional, and Con- 
gressmen knew that labor would be danger- 
ously angry if it lost the safeguards pledged 
in the recovery legislation. 

As to the relief of destitution, the President 
is in a characteristic plight of having been 
humane in his impulses and foolish in his ex- 
pression of them. That the nation as a whole 
has assumed responsibility for the destitute is 
of historic importance. But one would be put 
to it to conjure up greater folly than the Gov- 
ernment’s spending program. It begins with 
the formal abandonment of the six million 
able-bodied unemployed not on relief. It is 
morally wrong in two particulars: first, in con- 
demning these unemployed to take the plunge 
into formal destitution before they can receive 
aid, and then in teaching those on the dole 
that there is something ethical about the state 
creating artificial chores for them to perform at 
less than standard wages. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Genuine public works have gone by the board 
in satisfying this perverse morality, with far- 
reaching consequences. Heavy industry and 
building are not being enough stimulated by the 
vast outlay of money, but, still worse, the fu- 
ture of public works is being thrown away. A 
planned program of public works may be the 
one device by which reformed capita'ism can 
counteract the business cycle and postpone its 
death sentence. 

But after watching Mr. Hopkins, with admira- 
ble efficiency, frittering away the public money 
on trifling projects, the public will not believe 
that public works are either sound or practicable. 
And the net result of the President’s adminstra- 
tion of spending is to drive us back on private 
enterprise as being of greater value than the 
creation of work, which means that we shall be 
Saadied with a vast and permanent army of the 
unemployed. 

The President promises “a wise balance of 


















Cartoonist Thomas in the Savannah (S.C.) News 
“We Are Repairing the Government Not 
Changing It.”—Mr. Roosevelt 





American economic life.” Instead, his policy is 
developing an economy in which business is 
learning to earn profits in a depression, the 
capitalist class enjoys a rising income, produc- 
tien steadily rises, and unemployment slowly 
but steadily grows. To set the achievements 
of the New Deal against this undeniable 
economic fact is to see how ominously short it 
is falling. 

Tie best to be said for the President is that 
he has attacked some of the problems. Most of 
his plans have had to be compromised, owing in 
part to the generally reactionary temper in the 
majority of Congress and the Democratic Party, 
and in part to his eagerness to accept little 
victories if they can be had without a fight. 


WHAT “THE NATION” PREDICTS 


That he also could have won bigger battles 
he demonstrated in the holding-company fight. 
Some of the same doggedness shown earlier in 
his term would have been still more fruitful. 
Had it been devoted, for instance, to pushing 
through the public-works program, we should 
now have a gain in employment as well as profits. 
But the President has no flair for economics, and 
probably does not even see the tragic implica- 
tions of Mr. Hopkins’s work-relief theories. 

We repeat, we do not believe the President’s 
record is going to be criticized intelligently in 
the coming campaign. Instead, he will be blamed 
for his intentions, which in the main have been 
admirable. His Republican opponent is almost 
certain to be a man without even a social out- 
look. If the choice before the public is between 
the President and such a Republican, Mr. Roose- 
velt should be able to count on reelection. 











‘Subsidy’ to Artists 
Divides Editors 


SLIGHTLY MORE THAN HALF OF 
COMMENTATORS SKEPTICAL 
OF THE PROGRAM 














Allotment of $27,315,217 by President 
Roosevelt for relief of artists and for en- 
couragement of the arts is viewed with 
skepticism by 57 per cent of the papers 
commenting, but 43 per cent recognize 
a precedent in the grants to art which 
have been made by other governments for 
centuries, 


ACK of discipline among those who qualify 
as artists is held to be the strongest ar- 
gument against the success of government 
subsidy to that branch of professional activity. 
It is also felt that pride and a tendency toward 
radicalism might have a serious effect on the 
enterprise. 

The New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), 
while pointing out that it is “one of the most 
expensive programs for subsidizing literature 
and art in the history of governments”, main- 
tains that it “has its attractions and will en- 
able those who have dedicated their lives to 
the entertainment of others, and to the growth 
of American culture, to live”. 


‘MORE ABUNDANT LIVING’ 


“Most of the New Deal efforts to regiment the 
American people into more abundant living’ 
i.ove crashed on the rock of native individual- 
ism”, recalls the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
and asks “What chance would they have in at- 
tempting to lead those notorious individualists, 
the artists?” 

Discussing the matter in a friendly spirit, the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.) explains that “the 
money is to go to about 30,000 writers, painters, 
musicians and actors, who are to be assured 
employment for at least six months.” 

Satire is employed by the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), in observing that “the cultural workers 
have made haste to raise problems as to the pay- 
ment of royalties on plays”. 

The South Bend Tribune (Rep.), however, 
suggests that the artists “will be relieved of the 
necessity of starving in garrets”, while the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Times (Ind.) is “skeptical of the 
uplift which is promised”, 
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The Press Looks at 
The Constitution 


ONLY 36 PER CENT OF EDITORS 
COMMENTING SEE ANY NEED 
OF CHANGE AT THIS TIME 




















Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star 
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Balancing the Budget 


From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Daily News (Ind.): 


A BALANCED budget is within sight if the cur- 
rent industrial recovery continues and if 
Federal relief expenditures are carefully shaved. 
This, at any rate, is the belief of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, set forth in a re- 
port entitled “Federal Finances in the Fiscal 
Year 1935.” 

The report asserts that if general expenditures 
for 1937 were held at the same level as for 1935, 
and if recovery and relief expenditures were held 
to $1,500,000,000, an increase in the Federal rev- 
enue of $847,700,000, or 22 per cent more than 
in 1935, would balance the budget. 

x * * 
From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times (Dem.): 

BVIOUSLY, the Government’s financial con- 

dition will improve as emergency agencies, 
such as home, farm and crop loan corporations 
are liquidated. Moreover, internal revenue re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, last, 
reveal increased collections over the year before. 

On the other hand, the tax bill passed by the 
last session of Congress will produce next year 
only $275,000,000 if it raises all the money it is 
expected to bring in. 

And that amount is only a drop in the bucket 
in the New Deal’s spending program. 
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RS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STA 








(Editor’s Note—Letters are: selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Paging Jeffersonians 

Sir:—What is the matter with the 
real Democrats? Are they ill? Deaf? 
Blind? Frightened? Dead? What is 
the matter with them that they let an 
entirely new party usurp their name, 
their votes, their place in government, 
and a party which is diametrically op- 
posite to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party? The New Deal party is 
foreign—the Democratic party is Ameri- 
can. The New Deal party means death 
to the standards and principles which 
made the United States great—the 
Democratic party means longer life to 
the standards and principles which 
made the United States great. Why 
then does the Democratic party allow 
the New Deal party to steal its oppor- 
tunity by supplanting it and function- 
ing under its banner M. B. 
Atlanta, Ga, 

2: & 2 


Advocates Party Purge 

Sir:—If Mr. Roosevelt insists on re- 
nominating himself the Democratic 
party should force him to take his true 
title, which is “New-Deal-Communist- 
Reformer,” or Russocrat. * * * 

All of his “marionettes,” if they con- 
tinue in that role, should be made to 
leave the Democratic party, too. * * * 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and his bureau- 
crats continue to think the people “are 
too damn dumb to understand.” But 
there is an awakening in store for all 
but the dead, as these New Deal re- 
formers will find out. 

MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 
x*~*ek 


A Roosevelt Republican 

Sir:—As an old-line Republican who 
left the reservation in 1932 and voted for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, I am happy to 
say that I am well pleased with what he 
is doing and, like many thousands of 
other good Republicans, we mean to re- 
peat in 1936, and the reason is that .he 
Republicans have no real leader. They 
have failed to find any new reali issues 

Every President since Washington has 
been abused and all kinds of unkind 
things said against him. Really I like 
Roosevelt for the class of enemies he has 
made. Cc. S. HAMMOND. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x«*r 

Wants Liberalized G. O. P. 

Sir:—Surely as far as the country gen- 
erally is concerned there are many indi- 
cations of a swing toward the right, and 
yet personally I cannot share the com- 





placency of certain of the Republican 
leaders that Roosevelt is killing his own 
chances for re-election and that all they 
have to do is to wait and have him 
hand it to them on a silver platter. I feel 
that there is a chance to beat him but 
only through hard work and through a 
more progressive type of leadership in 
the Republican party than was devel- 
oped in the ‘20's. A. G. M. 
New York City. 
x* * 


Democracy and Anarchy 

Sir:—Your “The Spirit of Inquiry” is 
the most inconsistent editorial you have 
written. * * * It seems to be the delight 
of the tory to speak mordantly of 
all the Administration has done, or all 
it contemplates doing. * * * 

We seek cooperation, but the ele- 
ments you support know as little about 
cooperation in the true sense as any 
element in or out of our American so- 
ciety. 

What sense of cooperation does the 
corporation use in the conduct of its 
business? I'll tell you: Cooperation 
so far as it is technically possible to 
force Proudhon anarchy upon the con- 
sumers and workers of the country. 

This 24-billion-dollar debt you charge 
to the Roosevelt Administration, this 
alphabetical conglomeration you charge 
to it, were not originated by it, for the 
birth took place under the Hoover 
regime. * * * 

But suppose this 24 billion was not 
spent. Suppose we let the ritual of 
laissez faire run the economics of the 
country as Mr. Hoover advocated, and as 
every tory advocates now. 

I'll tell you what would happen: 
First there would have been a complete 
liquidation of debt by foreclosure. * * * 
The Federal Reserve would have folded 
up like a tent in a windstorm. * * * 
Credit money would have vanished com- 
pletely. And to save the country from 
complete destruction, even Mr. Hoover 
and the tory would have resorted to 
“printing press” money. * * * 

The tory has always advocated Proud- 
hon anarchy, but he has named it 
“democracy”. Today ‘hat is why be ob- 
jects to being forced to do anything, 
except that which he decides by the 
ritual of laissez faire will permit him to 
produce what he pleases and consume 
as he pleases that which he produces, 
free from any any interference or regu- 


lation. ALBERT VOSE. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
x*re 
Approves Editorial 
Sir:—“The Spirit of Inqiury” was a 


splendid article. 
sacred.” 

I see now that our principles are not 
to be “changed” but are to be “repaired.” 
What is it that was said about repair- 


“Principles are indeed 


ing “old garments” with “new cloth” 
and making the rent worse? 


La Junta, Colo. ALICE L. RYDER. 
xx 


Profit System Doomed? 

Sir:—Do you realize that the profit 
system is going out of this world? F. D. 
R. is trying to save it but he will fail. 
The machine age is here, never to go 
away. More people must be allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of labor or this United 
States is doomed. * * * I think it is rotten 
propaganda to knock the brain trust, as 
they call it. It is much better to have 
brains than no brains. 

Toledo, Ohio. DR. G. M. WRIGHT. 
~* * 


See Socialistic Trend 

Sir:—While those who advocate so- 
cialism probably know where it begins, 
it is questionable if any know where it 
may or will end. The NRA officials are 
engaged in making “studies” of 22 major 
industries. The object sought as the 
result of these “studies” is Federal regu- 
lation and possibly eventul Federal con- 
trol of these industries. It is logical to 
assume that if these several major in- 
dustries, at some time in the future, are 
taken over by the Federal Government, 
that all industry and business of all 
kinds will in time be run by the Gov- 
ernment. * * * 

Socialism as advocated by the Socialist 
party in this country is a sort of half- 
baked, wishy-washy affair and F. D. R. 
is out to show them up as “pikers” of 
the bib and tucker, horse and buggy age. 
Tampa, Fla. S. E. WATERS. 


xk 
“All Tripe” 

Sir:—Your writings are pretty severe 
on the President's policy. * * * 

Sometimes I feel I could surrender my 
bill of rights. It’s all tripe * * * 

Quadrennially both obsolete parties tell 
the unsophisticated, the one that it is 
the party of Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson, the other that it is the 
party of Abraham Lincoln, neither hav- 
ing these men in mind at any time. All 
the plunderbund thinks of is “Give us 
the offices.” Mr. Average Citizen who 
toils with his 10 digitals has as much 
chance as a snowball in the inferno. 

I have always been a Republican na- 
tionally, but what did Mr. Hoover and 
his two birdies in one pot and his smart- 
aleck advisers, Mills, Mellon et al in the 
last two years of his stewardship do for 
the average citizen? They left us in the 
gutter of despair telling us it was “just 
around the corner.” All blah. 

In my opinion it is mighty easy to 
criticize at this time and to throw 
monkey wrenches into the machinery. I 
did not vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but am exceedingly sorry that I did not. 
He is at least trying to do something. 

DR. FREDERICK C. KNECHT. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Need to Face Facts 

Sir:—You are doing a real service by 
publishing facts, unmanipulated finan- 
cial figures with unbiased editorial state- 
ments. 

This sort of information, when made 
generally available, and in which there is 
confidence, should arouse the voter to a 
realization of the necessity of electing 
able public servants who will subordinate 
their own political ambitions to the best 
interests of the country. 

Denver, Colo. W. S. ILIFF. 
x * 


Would Adjourn Criticism 

Sir:—I never was for this Administra- 
tion in Washington, but I do resent your 
every edition being nothing but a lam- 
basting of our President and the entire 
Administration. * * * It looks like you 
are doing everything possible to knock 
the President and his loyal followers in- 
stead of lending him a helping hand, 
which is the duty of every loyal Ameri- 
a? * 

I believe—in fact, know—that this Ad- 
ministration has made mistakes, but at 
the same time I believe they have all 
been honest mistakes made in the most 
trying times and made with a view of 
giving immediate aid where such aid was 
so sorely needed, and my frank opinion 
is that if the President had been given 
the support of all loyal Americans from 
both political parties every one who 
wanted to work would have had jobs 
today. I. L. BEDWELL, 
Dallas, Tex. 

kkk 


Sees “Little Man” Favored 

Sir:—With the exceptions of voting 
for Grover Cleveland and "Voodrow Wil- 
son I have voted the Republican ticket 
regularly. Next time I hope to have the 
privilege of voting for the present Presi- 
dent. So far as I am aware he is the 
first and only one who has tried to do 
something for the little man. My brother 
who is a farmer is paying 5 per cent in- 
stead of 8 per cent for money the first 
time in his life, thanks to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Thanks to the events of the past few 
years I have become socialistic enough 
to favor confiscating all fortunes made 
out of such natural resources as coal, 
iron, natural gas, oil and falling water. 
Los Angles, Calif. A. M. MARSH. 

x 


Pleads for Small Business 

Sir:—What will the Government do for 
small business? So far it has done noth- 
ing. All legislation has favored the big 
man in business * * * And to my way 
of thinking this depression will never 
be solved until the small busines man 
is cared for. He is the backbone of 
business and the sooner the Govern- 
ment realizes it, the sooner this country 
will return to prosperity. 8.B.M 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Discussion of the sufficiency of the 
Constitution to meet present day prob- 
lems is widely discussed in the press. 
Of the papers commenting on Constitu- 
tion Day addresses 64 per cent see no 
need of any immediate amendment. 

The contention that changes are neces- 
sary to meet new conditions is indorsed 
by 36 per cent. 


()BSERVANCE of Constitution Day brought 
from the newspapers a striking debate, which 

had for its purpose the settlement of funda- 

mental questions arising under the New Deal. 

A call to defend the Constitution is voiced by 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Rep.), the Savannah Morning 
News (Dem.), the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.), and the Indianapolis Star (Rep.). 

“The trend at present is to alter radically the 
ideals that have guided the nation nearly a cen- 
tury and a half,” declares the Lynchburg (Va.) 
Advance (Dem.). 


AFTER 48 YEARS 

“Today, after 148 years of application and evo- 
lution,” charges the Chicago Daily Tribune 
(Rep.), “the Constitution is subjected to the 
gravest attack in its history, not excepting that 
of the war between the States. Criticism and 
efforts to alter it in important respects it has 
encountered since its adoption, but never before 
has it faced a government and a political re- 
gime, endowed with power and office, confessedly 
bent upon its revolutionary transformation; in 
a word, its desteruction.” 

Quoting Justice Brandeis, that “the greatest 
dangers to liberty lurk in insidious encroachment 
by men of zeal, well meaning but without un- 
derstanding,” the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) adds: “That was seven years ago. The 
utterance was far more prophetic than anybody 
at the time could have conceived. It has a 
powerful application to the heresies of the New 
Deal, something to be recalled and pondered.” 

“Conceived as an instrument of progress,” as- 
serts the Cleveland News (Rep.), “the Constitu- 
tion cannot be considered inflexible and immu- 
table, as some of its stanchest upholders con- 
tend.” 

Declaring that the basic laws “must meet the 
nation’s needs,” the Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can (Ind.) argues: “The overshadowing fact in 
the country’s evolution in the 20th century is 
economic integration; that is to say, economic 
processes have expanded so far over State lines 
as to become national in their scope and the 
problems growing out of maladjustments inher- 
ent in this development must have a national 
solution if they are to be solved at all.” 
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Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Sales of Red Ink 
Sales of red ink have fallen off lately, which 
is interpreted as a sign of better times. Per- 
haps it means only that fewer bookkeepers are 
at work.—New York Sun. 
* * * 
Vested Rights in Danger 
What's going to become of the relief admin- 
istrators who have learned the trade and ex- 
pect to follow it for life?—Indianapolis News. 
* * * 
Was Ahead of His Time 
Maybe the New Deal is sorry Charles Ponzi 
was deported. He could always think of new 
ways to get money out of people—Watertown 
(N. Y.) Times. 
* * 
Faiths Are Crumbling 
Sad days, these. Niagara Falls is crumbling, 
the Rock of Gilbratar is disintegrating, and 
Americans are beginning to lose faith in the 
government’s Santa Claus.—Atlanta Journal. 
* * * 
Horrid Thought to Face 
The country has gone in debt considerably 
to buy prosperity. We trust it hasn’t been 
swindled.—_Yakima (Wash.) Republic. 
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“Seeing 1s Believing!” 
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MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS...THE AUDIT BUREAU 


says American Business 


gue IS BELIEVING’’... I hat’s an old 
and sound business maxim. 


When Business sees daylight in the sales 
sheets... it tosses the dark prophecies of 
gloom out the window. 


Business sees daylight now! 


Read, in the columns at the right, the 
latest available trade reports from leading 
American industries. 


With proof plainly visible that increased 
business is to be had, there’s no alibi for the 
sales executive who dodges the challenge. 


Dust off those long-deferred plans for 
sales expansion. Release the pent-up power 
of sales enthusiasm. Take the wraps off 
courage, energy and initiative. 


‘Seeing is believing.” Act on what you see, 
wherever you look in America today. That is 
the Message of Business... to Business. 


WHAT THE FACTS SHOW 


(Verified by Standard Statistics Co., Inc.) 


MOTORS 

General Motors Corporation sold more cars 
at retail during August 1935 (127,346 
units) than in any previous August since 
1929—an increase of 47.6% over the same 
month last year. Ford production for first 
8 morths 1935... up 52.8%. Chrysler pro- 
duction, up 22.3%. Earnings: 14 Automo- 
bile Companies’ first half 1935, up 22.8% 
Automobile accessories, up 53.8% 


GASOLINE 


Consumption for first 6 months 1935, up 
309,120,000 gallons. 


BANK DEPOSITS 


As of June 30, 1935 bank deposits estimated 
18% over 1934. Deposits in insured banks 
increased $1,304,000,000 first half 1935. 


MACHINERY 


Earnings, first half 1935—263% greater. 


than first half 1934. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 
Sales for first 6 months 1935—up 75%. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Earnings of 16 companies for first 6 months 
of 1935, up 135.0%. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
July sales figures (latest available nation- 
wide report) up 14% in dollar totals. 


MAIL ORDER 
August 1935 sales, Montgomery-Ward, 
20.8% up over like 1934 month. Highest 
of any August turnover since 1929. July 
1935 sales, Sears-Roebuck and Co. 37.6% 
above same month in 1934. % 


CHAIN STORES 


Month of July 1935 (latest available report) 
up 9% in dollar volume. 


STEEL 
Steel Ingot production biggest since 1930, 
Current rate of production (week of Sep- 
tember 9) more than twice same period 
last year. 
TOBACCO 

Cigarette consumption, July 1935, up 15.7% 
over July 1934. Largest single month’s con- 
sumption ever recorded. Cigar consump- 
tion, July 1935, up 14.30% 


TRAVEL 


Expenditures of American vacationists this 
summer estimated $5,350,000,000; up 
$400,000,000 over 1934. Greatest summer 
travel record since 1929. 


AVIATION 


Airplane passenger miles, first half 1935, 
increased 80% over same period 1934. 


AMUSEMENTS 


The picture shown at Radio City Musi¢e 
Hall, New York, week of September 5, drew 
$134,800 paid admissions. Paid admissions 
motion picture theatres, first 8 months 
1935... up 15%. Best season since 1930 


CARLOADINGS 


Week ending August 31—679,861; a gain 
of 5% over 1934. 


EARNINGS 


394 major companies, first 6 months 1935 
—up 13.1% 
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WAR spectre rises—business takes notice. 
* e @ 


Return of confidence—on the platform and 


in the record. 
x * x 


Industry and the Administration appraise 
the future. 
ee @ 
New Deal prepares to go to mat with the 
Constitution. 
e @-s 
Renewed drive for “modernizing” Govern- 
ment. 
* 2 « 
Recent laws get ready to go into action. 


[sre the business picture enters a new factor 

—possible war abroad. 

The cloud has been long visible as Italy has 
slowly matured her preparation for hostilities 
in Ethiopia while conversations, proposals and 
counter-proposals engaged the various powers 
of the League af Nations. 

What brings this factor into focus as a direct 
influence on America is the evident intention of 
Great Britain to take a strong stand against 
Italy with the possible invoking of economic 
sanctions. French aid in her attitude appears 
certain, with the outcome in war a definite pos- 
sibility. 

The stock market took cognizance of the situ- 
ation, selling off sharply as the threat came 
home to traders. A pronounced rise in various 
“war stocks” preceded the fall. 

Those whose memories went back to 1914 re- 
called that the outbreak of the World War was 
followed by a 3-month closing of the exchange. 
Later came the upward surge of profits from 
sales to belligerents. 


OUR NEUTRALITY LAW 

But today the situation is different. 

Just wherein does the difference lie? 

The first point, as State Department officials 
are well aware, is that a mandatory neutrality 
law was passed in the closing days of the past 
session of Congress. 

It is the duty of the Secretary of State, within 
90 days from August 31, the date of approval, to 
enforce a strict control of traffic in arms, am- 
munition and implements of war. 

Such implements of war are to be enumer- 
ated by the President in the event of the out- 


x 





—Wide World 
HEAVY SPENDERS 


Major executives of the United States Steel 


Corporation, meeting in Pittsburgh, announce 
plans to spend $140,000,000 for expansion and 
“plant betterments” soon. Already, $70,000,- 
000 worth of work is under way. Left to 
right: Chairman of the Board, Myron C. 
Taylor, Nathan A. Miller, William A. Irvin, 
Junius S. Morgan, Benjamin F, Fairless, and 
I. Lamont Hughes. 











break of war and their export directly or indi- 
rectly is to be prohibited. 

A National Munitions Control Board is es- 
tablished to carry out the purposes of the Act, 
along with the Department of State. The 
Board includes, besides the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, Navy, the Treasury and 
Commewe. 

So one thing that war will not mean to Amer- 
ican firms is a large munition trade. 

But this is not all. The World War showed 
that in a modern conflict, waged by entire popu- 
lations, many articles not generally considered 
war materials have a direct effect on military 
power. The most obvious of these is cotton, 
which is used in the manufacture of explosives. 
The President is charged with defining war ma- 
terials. 

This fact suggests the far-reaching possibili- 
ties that lie in the Neutrality Act. 


A CURB ON PURCHASES 


Another point of difference between now and 
1914 is that the European nations have no such 
purchasing power in the American market as 
they had at the earlier date. 

America then was a debtor nation. That 
means that foreign nationals owned on balance 
a large amount of American securities, which 
could be converted into cash here for purchase 
of American food and materials. 

That situation no longer exists. Purchases 
now would have to be made by the shipment of 
gold or through loans—and loans are out. 

Yet despite these difficulties a large-scale war 
would definitely provide a powerful demand for 
many American products. 
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BUSINESS LEADERS DISCUSS RECOVERY AND “BREATHING SPELLS” 


Policies of the Federal Government as they affect business and industry are analyzed by directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


in Washington. Upper photo: The President 


of the Chamber addresses an executive session. 


Lower photos, left to right: 


Former Presidents Julius 


H. Barnes, Henry I. Harriman, John W. O’Leary; President Harper Sibley; former Presidents Lewis E. Pierson and Silas H, Strawn; Directors Redford 


rr 


Proctor and Paul W. Litchfield. 
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Advances in Business 


Return of Confidence Viewed by 
President As Basis of Gains 





HILE the country rings with denunciations of 

Governmental action in unsettling business 

confidence, figures continue to roll in as har- 
bingers of a sustained recovery. 

Among the figures are those telling of: 

Car loadings the best for some years—goods 
are being transported in large volume. 

Electric power output at near-record levels— 
factory wheels are turning in larger numbers, 

Construction industry definitely on the rise. 

Stock market at higher levels. 

Heavy industry, including machine manufac- 
ture, busily engaged in adding to capacity for 
efficient production. 

Overlooking one factor, unemployment, still 
between 10 and 11 millions—do these bulletins 
of progress indicate a return of confidence? 

The President’s claim that confidence has 
been restored serves as a point of reference for 
casting up the debit and credit items in the sit- 
uation. 


EARMARKS Of ‘CONFIDENCE’ 

The usual meaning of a “return of confidence” 
is a feeling on the part of businessmen that profit 
may be made through an outlay of capital. With 
this feeling strong, commitments are made, 
credit is used, men and machinery are put to 
work, the economic machine speeds up. 

But the President, in his “breathing spell” let- 
ter, drew a distinction which provides a key to 
the Administration’s thoughts on business and 
its future. 

“Said he: 

“We are getting a recovery of confidence, not 
on the part of a small group only, but that basic 
confidence on the part of the mass of our popu- 
lation in*he soundness of our economic life and 
in the honesty and justice of its economic rules 
and methods.” 

In this formula, confidence on the part of the 
small group refers to the expectation of profit, 


PROFITS GROWING 

On this point figures tend to bear out the 
Presidential claim. Profits have been growing. 

A tabulation of corporation net earnings for 
the first half of this and the two preceding 
years shows a rise from 77 million dollars in 1933 
to 380 million in 1934 and 437 million in 1935. 
So the Federal Reserve Board reports. 

A similar story comes from the steel industry, 
in which 58 companies report for the first half of 
the year an increase in earnings over the same 
period a year ago amounting to 22 per cent. 

Although operations measured in per cent of 
capacity did not increase, pay rolls rose sub- 
stantially and profit per ton of output was up 
from $1.70 to $2.20. 

Hard on the heels of this improvement comes 
the announcement that the United States Steel 
Corporation is planning plant changes and bet- 
terment that call for the outlay of 140 million 
dollars. 

This illustrates in a nutshell what is meant by 
a return of confidence and the effect it normally 


The steps are: profitable operations, expendi- 


ture for plant improvement, increased employ- 
heightened purchasing power. Finally 


= Officials see in this circumstance the possi- produces. 
= bility of political pressure from those’ groups 

= that would profit by the trade—a pressure for 

= relaxation of the neutrality law. ment, 
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comes further stimulus to business from the en- 
larged flow of dollars. 

But the President stresses another type of con- 
fidence—a belief on the part of the masses in 
the rightness of the rules of the game. 

As long as all is going well, the rules are not 
apt to be questioned. It is when the machine 
breaks down that mass confidence crumbles. 
Then the people, acting through the Govern- 
ment, seek a change in the rules. 

This is where the real conflict begins. The 
business community, by and large, takes the 
position that the current rules are equivalent to 
the order of Nature and that Governmental in- 
terference is an artificial interruption of it. 

But the President has pointed out on more 
than one occasion that the “free market” is no 
longer the simple affair envisioned by Adam 
Smith, the prophet of the faith that all will go 
well if only the Government keeps its hands off 
the economic system. 


NEW BUSINESS FACTORS 

Here is one of the things the President says 
have happened to it. 

He points to the invention and growth of the 
corporation, making possible the concentration 
of capital under the control of a very few 
persons. 

The President sees in this a serious modifica- 
tion of the smooth operation of the free market. 

In what way? 

Chiefly because many corporations, by con- 
trol of capital, are enabled to control mar- 
kets by limiting production so as to protect their 
prices. Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell prepared for 
Administrative perusal a chart of the prices that 
presented this type of inflexibility in the face of 
others having no such bulwark. The inequality 
of price declines was seen as a prime cause of 
delay in recovery and hence of a weakening of 
mass confidence in the system. 

The principal New Deal laws were designed to 
increase the bargaining power of the farmer and 
the wage earner in relation to corporation-con- 
trolled industry; its purpose, to divert a larger 
share of the national income to the many. 

This, the President holds, 1s the vital contri- 
bution to mass confidence which prepares the 
way to business confidence. 

Reaction of the business community to these 
changes is to be sought in a referendum con- 
ducted by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce among its 750,000 members. (For further 
details on the action of the Chamber’s directors 
see page 3). 


A Test of New Policies 


Supreme Court to Rule on Several 
Major New Deal Laws 


WO weeks only remain before the gong sounds 
that will open the next New Deal wrestling 
match with the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court assembles for its October 
session on October 7, Before it are the following 
issues, the verdicts on which are expected to 
make history: 

1—The right of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to market electricity developed from its dams, 
.built ostensibly for the purposes of navigation, 
flood control and national defense. 

The case is filed by stockholders of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, whose petition for an in- 


_ and social emergency, is 





junction to prevent TVA sales of power, 
granted by a District Court, was ordered dis- 
solved by a Circuit Court. 


FARM POLICY TESTED 


2—The authority of Congress to delegate to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration the 
imposition and collection of processing taxes on 
cotton. 

Appeal is brought - the Government against 
a Circuit Court decision holding the tax invalid. 

Should the case go against the Government on 
the question of improper delegation of power, 
another case would be required to test the pres- 
ent farm control machinery, since Congress has 
altered the form of the tax imposition. It is now 
imposed directly by Congress, not by the AAA. 

3.—The power of Congress to assess a tax on 
production in excess of an established quota. 
The case involves cotton, which is so taxed un- 
der the Bankhead Act. Appellant is the Gov- 
ernment, which lost the case in the Circuit Court, 

4.—The right of the Public Works Administra- 
tion to condemn land for slum clearance projects. 
The PWA is now enjoined in one Circuit from 
exercising this power, the Circuit Court having 
held that the acquisition of land for such a pur- 
pose is not a matter of general welfare. 


POWER CONTROVERSY 

5.—The authority of the PWA to make loans 
and grants to municipalities for the purpose of 
constructing electricity plants. 

Hedging against a possible adverse decision 
and to avoid delay, the PWA announced last 
week that it will not require contracts from cities 
and municipalities hereafter, but will merely buy 
bonds of the cities. Such purchases will be the 
equivalent of the loans for 55 per cent of the 
cost of plants, now held up by Court action in 
some 200 municipalities. 

The ones generally regarded as the most seri- 
ous for the prospects of the Administration con- 
cern taxes for farm control. 

What is expected to be .decided is whether 
the Government has the power to control pro- 
duction and prices within States. 

Price control as affecting other States is for- 
bidden to the States by the Constitution. If 
therefore the Federal Government may not ex- 
ercise the power, it lies entirely beyond the scope 
of political action. 

Such a result, in the views of officials, would 
amount to a verdict of the Supreme Court that 
the Constitution has enacted the entire philoso- 
phy of Adam Smith, setting aside the major 
portion of the economic system as a no-man’s 
land into which the Government may not enter. 


The Constitutional Issue 


Mr. Roper Sees a Need for More 
Federal Power in Emergencies 


GECRETARY of Commerce Roper brought the 

Constitutional question to the fore again in 
an address at Alexandria, Va., following the lead 
the President gave in his famous “horse and 
buggy days” talk shortly after the ‘Supreme 
Court’s NRA decision. 

This is the way he put the problem: 

“If there is not sufficient constitutional au- 
thority for the Federal Government to deal prop- 
erly with a devastating nation-wide economic 
it the will of the 
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American people to amend their Constitution so 
that the Federal Government, in times of acute 
distress nationally, may by bold, direct action 
avert utter chaos?” 

The most vocal opposition to the change cen- 
ters in the Liberty League. Another opponent is 
former President Herbert Hoover, who, since the 
removal of Huey P. Long, is emerging as the 
outstanding opponent of the President. He sees 
the issue as a conflict between liberty and regi- 
mentation. 

In a Constitution Day address he said: 

“It would be better that we sacrifice some- 
thing of economic efficiency than to surrender 
our primary liberties. 

“Nor do I admit that sacrifice of these rights 
would add to economic efficiency or would gain 
in economic security, or would find a single job 
or wougd give a single assurance in old age.” 

(The addresses of Mr. Roper and Mr. Hoover 
will be found in full text on page 14). 


Applying the New Laws 


Administrative Machinery Now 
Is Gradually Taking Shape 


TEADY progress is pelng made in setting up 
the administrative machinery for, carrying 
out the new laws enacted by Congress. 

Here is a brief review of the status of the new 
agencies: 

National Labor Relations Act.—The reconsti- 
tuted National Labor Relations Board, headed 
by J. Warren Madden, has designated the loca- 
tion of 21 regional boards and issued instruc- 
tions as to procedure in hearing complaints in- 
volving collective bargaining and unfair labor 
practices. 

Social Security Act.—The Social Security Board, 
of which former Governor John G. Winant, of 
New Hampshire, is chairman, is working out 
plans for procedure in the face of a shortage of 
funds brought about by the failure of the Third 
Deficiency Bill to pass in the closing hours of 
Congress. A study of the 1900 census is getting 
Started, the purpose being to establish a list of 
those who may be entitled to old age pensions 
at each year in the future. 

Public Utility Act—The Federal Power Com- 
mission has received application for simplifica- 
tion of company structure involving five corpora< 





—Wide World 


HE’LL WATCH LIQUOR INDUSTRY 

Franklin Chase Hoyt, retired jurist, who served 

in the New York courts for 25 years, arrived in 

Washington to assume his new duties as head 

of the Federal Alcohol Administration, a post 

to which he has just been named by the 
President, 











tions. Action already has been taken looking to- 
ward the establishment of five regional boards 
to cooperate with States in the regulation of 
utility operating companies. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is 
busy drawing up rules to govern the acquisition or 
sale of securities from .one utility to another. 
Prior to their completion it orders that details 
of any such transactions be filed with it. 

Banking Act.—Tentative regulations have been 
submitted to the Federal Reserve Banks; final 
action is expected shortly. The new Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System takes 
office on Feb. 1. 

Marriner S. Eccles, the New Deal’s standard 
bearer in banking practice, is definitely slated 
as chairman. 

Alcohol Control Act.—The President has ap- 
pointed Franklin C. Hoyt of New York as chair- 
man of the Federal Alcohol Administration. He 
will take over the organization of former Alco- 
hol Administrator Joseph H. Choate, who pre- 
ferred not to serve when Congress insisted on 
putting the new agency under the Treasury in- 
stead of leaving it as an independent body. 

Guffey Coal Act.—The President announced on 
Sept. 20 the personnel of the five-man National 
Bituminous Coal Commission and of the three- 
man Coal Labor Board. 

Members of the Commission are Charles E. 
Acret, California; Charles D. Hosford, Jr., Penn- 
Sylvania; Walter H. Maloney, Missouri; C. E. 
Smith, West Virginia; Percy Tetlow, Ohio. 

On the Coal Labor Board are Lee Gunther, 
Tennessee, to represent the operators; John J. 
O'Leary, Pennsylvania, to speak for the employes, 
and John M. Paris, Indiana, who will represent 
the public. 

Potato Control Act.—Funds are lacking for set- 
ting up the complicated apparatus to tax pro- 
duction in excess of allotments. Control begins 
on December 1. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
hints that a voluntary plan of adjustment may 
be adopted as talk of resistance to compulsory 
action spreads. 
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Parve: ‘Subsidizing Cotton/ TVA HASTENS TESTS OF VALIDITY OF PROGRAM 


from ‘Tariff Revenues: + 





A New Source of Cash Benefits to 
Growers—Changes in Prog ‘ram of Po- 
tato Crop Control 


‘OTTON growers are to be the 

‘ first farmers to get a part of the 
Government's tariff revenues. Such 
is the effect of a recent ruling by 
Comptroller General McCarl. 

Congress voted that three out of 
every ten dollars collected in im- 
port duties be set aside for certain 
aid to farmers. For the present fis- 
cal year this is expected to amount 
to $120,000,000. These funds are now 
made available by Mr. McCar! for 
the carrying out of the Administra- 
tion's cotton program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized by law to use these tariff 
dollars for any of three specific pur- 
poses. The first is to encourage 
farm exports. The second to en- 
courage new uses for farm products 
and the third to make benefit pay- 
ments to those who plan only al- 
loted quotas of basic farm com 
modities. 


SURE OF 12°CENTS A POUND 

It was to this source of funds that 
the Administration finally turned 
when it sought to reduce Govern- 
ment cotton loans from 12 to 10 
cents a pound and yet guarantee the 
farmer 12 cents a pound. 

As the plan was originally worked 
out the farmer was assured of 12 
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New FASTER service 
from Washington, 
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| cents a pound. 


If the price of cot- 


ton falls below 10 cents a pound, 


+ farmers can borrow 10 cents a pound 


and the Government will give them 
the other 2 cents on July 31, 1936. 
If the price stays above 10 cents, 
as farm officials think more likely, 
cotton growers can sell their cotton 
and the Government will pay them 
the difference between the market 
price and 12 cents a pound. 


When this plan was agreed on it 
was thought that the third defi- 
ciency bill would be passed and suffi- 
cient funds available. But Congress 
went home without passing this ap- 
propriation bill. 

So farm officials turned to the 
newly voted tariff fund. But doubt 
existed as to whether the planned 
payments fall within any of the 
specified purposes. The Comptroller 
General's decision now puts an end 
to that doubt and the program can 
go forward as planned. 

Part of this program provides that 
farmers who sell their cotton to 
farm cooperatives will get their 
government subsidy 
while those who sell on the open 
market will have to wait for it. 
Private cotton buyers do not like 
this. They fear that farmers will 
favor cooperatives in selling their 
cotton. To this Secretary Wallace 
replies that he believes Congress 


immediately | 


wanted to encourage the growth of 


cooperatives. 


POTATO CONTROL LAGS 


While the Comptroller General 
has found funds for the cotton pro- 
gram, he has not been able to find 
a dollar for the administration of 
the new Potato Control Act. As a 
result AAA officials find themselves 
unable to carry out the provisions 
for compulsory regulation of all 
farmers who grow more than five 
bushels a year for sale. The law re- 
quired that potato quotas be set by 
Nov. 1 for the following year but this 
is now unlikely. 

Instead of the compulsory pro- 
gram, Administration officials now 
propose a voluntary one whereby 
potato growers would receive bene- 
fit payments for reducing the 
amount of potatoes they plant next 


-PEED is to be the order of the 
day in testing the legal founda- 
tion of the Government’s utility 
program. 
This applies most specifically to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which waived possible delay in the 


n 


Supreme Court’s hearing of the case 
now on the docket for a showdown | 


on the validity of the TVA Act. 


Similar speed in testing the Public | 
Utility Act was urged by Robert E. | 


Healy, Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner, to whom much of the 
administering of the new law is to 
fall. 

At the same time a way around 


the delays of a Constitutional test | 


was sought by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to get 
funds into use by municipalities to 
build their own power systems. In- 
stead of requiring agreements with 
cities, legality of which has been 
challenged, the plan now is to pur- 
chase bonds of cities up to 55 per 
cent of the cost of plants, this to 
take the place of a direct loan. 

Some 200 municipalities are 
join the program would be free from 
regulation. 


One difficulty looms, however. Po- | 


tatoes are not processed like cotton 
and wheat. So a processing tax to 
provide funds would be difficult. But 
money to start this plan is available 
from the funds used for other vol- 
untary programs. If Congress should 
fail to vote more funds, potato 
growers could then be paid from the 
same tariff fund being used for the 
cotton growers. 

Meanwhile crops beyond the con- 
trol of the AAA are having their 
effect on the prices of American 
cotton and wheat. With little wheat 
available from the fields of Russia 
and the Argentine, foreign wheat 
prices are soaring to a five year high 
while those in the United States are 


| hitting higher levels than expected. 


year. Those who did not willingly | 


The great Argentine surplus of a 
short while ago has vanished and an 
actual shortage now exists in the 
best quality wheat. So much so that 
Americans will have to buy Can- 
adian wheat and higher prices for 
bread are forecast. 

In cotton larger foreign crops are 
having the opposite effects and cot- 
ton prices are two cents a pound be- 
low those of last year. Govern- 
ment figures for the cotton year 
ending July 31 show that the Amer- 
ican share of world exports fell from 
60 to 48 per cent while the combined 
share of India, Egypt and Brazil 
rose from 38 to 49 per cent. Brazil’s 
Minister of Agriculture promises 
that this shift will increase during 
the present year. 





PWA in Lending Money For Plants 
Owned by Municipalities 


awaiting use of the PWA funds for 
the purpose, including many that 
hope to use TVA power. 

The TVA case is an appeal against 
a favorable Circuit Court decision, 
which held that the TVA had the 
right to dispose of its electricity 
generated as a by-product of navi- 
gation and flood control activities 
and that the opponents lacked an 
actionable interest in the suit. 

Opponents are stockholders of the 
Alabama Power Company—chiefly 
coal companies owning 1,000 shares 
of preferred stock. Their aim is to 
widen the question in order to get a 
ruling on the right of the Govern- 
ment to compete with private inter- 
ests and so to establish a measure of 
“Socialism”. 

The TVA and the Department of 
Justice contend that the questions 
involved are neither so numerous 
nor so broad as the stockholders as- 
sert, but narrow down to the right 
to dispose of surplus power. Such 
disposition has been the unques- 
tioned practice of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for many years, the 
brief asserts. 


CONTROVERSY OVER DAMS 
Meanwhile the TVA _ directors 
went into conference with officers 


America to iron out a conflict of 
long standing. 

The Aluminum Company has 
three dams on a tributary of the 
Tennessee River and was planning 
to build another, which, TVA di- 


‘Court Appeal Rushed—New Tactics by| 


rectors held, would affect their own | 


plans for development of the Val- 
ley’s resources. 

About a year ago the TVA pur- 
chased two small tracts of land that 
would have been flooded by the 
project, thereby blocking the plan. 
Congress recently gave the TVA au- 
thority to pass on all such plans. 
Hence the opening of negotiations. 

The same day on which Mr. 
Healy expressed his desire for an 
early test of the Public Utility Act, 
he received word that such action 
had actually been begun. 


COURT TEST BEGUN 

The American States Public Serv- 
ice Company filed suit in the Fed- 
eral District Court at Baltimore. 
This holding company is in process 
of reorganization, and it contended 
that the expense attendant on reg- 
istering with the SEC would consti- 
tute excessive fines and would in- 
volve cruel and unusual punishment 
forbidden under the Constitution. 
Former Senator John W. Davis, one- 
time Democratic candidate for the 





Presidency is in charge of the suit. 

Mr. Healy’s desire for an early ad- 
judication was based on two con- 
siderations. 

First, that if the Act proved in- 
valid, the effort and expense of ad- 
ministration undertaken in the 
meantime would prove an economic 
waste. 

Second, that if it is upheld, the 
administration of the law would be 
carried out with a minimum of fric- 
tion. 


The value of the Act depends, he 


said, on the way it is administered 
and on the cooperation the SEC re- 





ceives from a reformed industry. He 
discounted predictions of its de- 
structive effects, recalling the sim- 
ilar predictions that accompanied 
the enactment of the Securities and 
Exchange measures and which, he 
declared, proved to be without jus- 
tification. 

Meanwhile the two Congressional 
committees investigating lobbying 
activities are preparing to meet 
again next month. Their agents are 
busy going through the books and 
files of utility companies and are 
keeping the companies’ staffs busy 
filling out questionnaires. 
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Produets to meet 
Staple Demands 


one. 


National Steel Corporation are well 
chosen to fit staple consumer demands. 


ee 





THE PRODUCTS manufactured by 


An outstanding example is tin plate. Few steel 
products enjoy the consistent demand accorded this 
Due largely to the splendid accomplishment of 
leading canners in making tinned food always fresh, pure and 
wholesome, the American people continue, in bad times or good, 
to buy a large proportion of their food in tin containers. 


And for 


the fabrication of these containers, tin plate is required. 


The Weirton Steel Company, a National Steel Corporation affiliate, 
hos, since its inception, been one of the country’s leading producers 


of quelity tin plate. 


This capacity for producing staple products, together with the strategic 


location of National Steel's mills, the complete integration of National | 


Steel, and National Steel's widely experienced management, explains 


why this Corporation has been able to 


period of economic turmoil so successfully. 
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THE CONSTITUTION: DIV 


Secretary Roper Calls for Changes to Allow Central Goy- 
ernment Greater Powers in Times of Crisis 


¢E.ORWARD with the Constitu- 
tion” was the keynote of an 
address delivered on Constitu- 
tion Day, Sept. 17, at the George 
Washington Masonic Memorial 
in Alexandria, Va., by one of the 
President’s Cabinet, Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce. 
His speech was accepted by 
many as presenting the Admin- 
istration’s viewpoint on the 
Amendment of the Constitution. 
The gist of his argument was 
that the Constitution should be 
so amended that the “Federal 
Government in times of acute 
distress nationally, may by bold 
direct action, avert utter chaos.” 
Mr. Roper’s-address follows in 
full text: 


qT SEEMS most appropriate that 

Constitution Day ceremonies 
should be celebrated in this great 
Masonic memorial structure in 
Alexandria, Virginia, dedicated to 
George Washington, who presided 
over the Convention of 1787 that 
gave birth to the Constitution. We 
must all appreciate deeply the ef- 
forts of the Kiwanis International 
for sponsoring this meeting not only 
in recogniiion of Constitution Day 
rut also to honor Grorge Washing- 
ton as a great statesman, a great 
Mason and as “the father of his 
country.” 

In thinking of Washington on 
this occasion, we should not forget 
the constructive genius and pa- 
triotism of James Madison, the 
secretary of the Constitution Con- 
vention, and frequently referreu to 


as the “Father of the Constitution.” | 


Let us add another great Virgin- 
ian and mention the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, while not at 
the convention in person, because 
of his absence from the country on 
a diplomatic mission, was never- 
theless, through correspondence, 
one of the most potent personali- 
ties in shaping the great document. 


THE 148th ANNIVERSARY 
September 17, 1935, marks the 
148th anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution by the delegates 
assembled at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 
Certainly no day could be more de- 
serving of sincere and patriotic ob- 
servance than Constitution Day. It 


for which it was written by our fore- 
fathers. 

No, the Constitution cannot be 
construed as a static, crystallized 
decalogue of governmental princi- 
ples. Rather it must be applied and 
interpreted as a dynamic, adapta- 
ble instrument designed to meet the 
changes and exigencies which mod- 
ern civilization has imposed upon 
contemporary society. 

It is essential that we keep the 
changing, living characteristics of 
the Constitution constantly in mind, 
for there are those today who would 
mislead the public into believing 
that to change or adapt this great 
instrument to serve changed con- 
ditions is to desecrate it. 


WHEN DEPRESSION CAME 

The ravages of a long and de- 
structive economic and social de- 
pression necessitated unprecedented 
and unparalleled action on the part 
of the Federal Government. States, 
communities and private business 
were all helpless in their efforts to 
stem the engulfying tidal wave of 
national calamity. 

The chief reason for this helpless- 
ness was the fact that virtually all 
State, regional and_ industrial 
boundaries had been inundated and 
eradicated by the flood waters of | 
economic collapse. Such a vast na- 
tional problem could be met and 
solved only by broad national ac- 
tion. 

As a result of this phenomenon. 
Federal jurisdiction was extended 


| on a far more ramified scale than 





is an epochal landmark in our na- | 


tional life, symbolizing as it does 
the unification and crystalization of 
the liberty and freedom gained by 
the Revolutionary War into an 
ordered, ‘constructive system of 
democratic government designed to 
perpetuate the principles expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

It is proper that we should ex- 
press gratitude today to David L. 
Pierson, historian general of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, 
who eighteen years ago suggested 
the observance of Constitution Day 
as a national event. The day was first 
observed in 1887, the centenary of 
the framing and signing of the Con- 
stitution by the members of the 
convention, but it was not cele- 
brated nationally until 1917, when 
Mr. Pierson’s patriotic vision and 
energy led to the specific observ- 
ance of this day as a national privi- 
lege and duty. 


AS TO ONE MAJOR ASPECT 

Since that time interest in the 
celebration of Constitution Day has 
grown rapidly. Through the efforts of 


| 


the Sons and Daughters of the | 


American Revolution a great many 
States now issue proclamations in 
recognition of it. Churches, fra- 
ternal and civic organizations are 
becoming constantly more active in 
presenting programs to honor and 
dedicate its significance. These ef- 
forts are highly commendable and 
I express the hope that the years 
immediately ahead will record an 
ever-enlarging participation on the 
part of the American people in the 
observance of this historic day. 

Constitutional history, develop- 
ment, usage, practice and inter- 
pretation comprehend such a vast 
category of information, data and 
principles that it is necessary, in a 
brief address of this nature, to se- 
lect for our discussion and comment 
just one major aspect of this great 
question. 


URGES NEED OF FLEXIBILITY 
Important as the historical phases 
of constitutional origins and devel- 


opments are to students of Ameri- | 


can government and to citizens 


generally, time limitations prescribe | 


my selection of that aspect which 
concerns us most at the present 
time. To that end, I offer for our 
consideration an analysis of 
Constitution as a vital instrumen- 
tality for meeting, as they arise, the 
varied and fundamental changes in 
social, economic and governmental 
evolution. 

I consider the Constitution as a 
living mechanism and not as a dead 
tool. When the Constitution ceases 


to provide the degree of flexibility 
and adaptability that is necessary 
for the government to solve the in- 
creasingly complex problems of the 
present era and future years it will 
have failed in the primary purpose | 


{ 


the | 





ever before; Federal action, by ab- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
Daniel C. Roper 


solute necessity, and in response to 
the pleas of business itself as well 
as of the States and their political 
Subdivision, was extended into 
fields of endeavor which under 
emergency conditions, and as a re- 
sult of increasing complexities could 
no longer be treated. effectively 
through State jurisdiction or private 
collective action. 

Obviously, the duty and responsi- 
bility imposed upon the Federal 
Government has provided an oppor- 
tunity for many to point out that 
such necessitous Federal action 
transcended the sphere of action 
allowable within constitutional lim- 
its. 

PRESIDENT’S ACTION 

Unprejudiced consideration will 
find that the action taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been fully con- 
sistent with the statement made in | 
his inaugural address in which he 


| Said: 


“It is hoped that the normal bal- 
ance of executive and legislative 
authority may be wholly adequate | 
to meet the unprecedented task be- 
fore us. But it may be that unprec- 
dented demand and need for unde- 
layed action may call for tempo- 
rary departure from that normal 
balance of public procedure. I am 
prepared under my constitutional 
duty to recommend the measures | 
that a stricken world may require.” 
At the time of the President’s 
inauguration not even small voices 
of opposition were heard in answer 
to the President’s frank avowal that 
he would take even unprecedented | 
action to save the stricken nation! 
Such action was taken. The masses | 
of the people see the evidences of | 


recovery On every side of them, and | 
now opposition criticism seeks pop- | 
ular support through false charges 
of unconstitutionality rather than 
through a positive, intelligible pro- 
gram. 


NEED OF DIRECT ACTION 

In the far-reaching program that 
President Roosevelt found nec- | 
essary to initiate and execute with- | 
in a remarkably short period of 
time, complete definition and devel- | 
opment of all methods and proced- 
ures were not possible. It is also 
true that under such circumstances 
administrative mistakes were to be 
expected. It was also to be expected 
that such issues and such mistakes | 
would become the objects of criti- | 
cism, but it is highly improper that 
they should be grossly distorted so 
as to bring them within the category 
that some call “unconstitutional ac- | 
tions and procedures.” | 

The usual aspects and demands of | 





; which this nation could 


the emergencly situation have 
brought to the forefront one domi- 
nant question which sooner or later 
must be answered by the American 
people: 
constitutional authority for the Fed- 
eral Government to deal properly 
with a devasting, nation-wide 
economic and social emergency, is it 
the will of the American people to 
amend their Constitution so that 
the Federal Government, in times of 
acute distress nationally, may by 
bold, direct action avert utter chaos? 

Unless the lessons taught by the 
depression go unheeded, as war les- 
sons generally have, and unless 
clearly evident economic signs and 


portents are largely wrong, this is a | 
| nomic and social life have brought 


question that must be answered dur- 
ing the next decade if our present 
economic and governmetal system 
is to endure 


> 


If there is not sufficient | 


ERGENT 


scope and authority to deal with 
grave, disrupting peace-time emer- 
gencies and to maintain the stabil- 
ity secured through arduous recov- 
ery efforts, who can righteously say 
that such a procedure is not fully in 
accord with traditionally established 
principles of American government? 

The right of amendment is the 
heartbeat of our constitutional sys- 
them. It is the one means by which 
the people themselves have the 
right and duty to change and adapt 
the fundamental laws of our Gov- 
ernment to premit and assure na- 
tional progress. To thwart or in- 
hibit this right would mean to choke 
the flow of democracy’s_ blood- 
stream. 

The framers of the Constitution 


| could not envisage specifically the 


We are faced also with the vital 
related question as to whether the 


Federal Government, if a far more 
complex, inter-related and nation- 
ally homogeneous economic and so- 


cial system demands consistent na- | 


tional treatment, will 
maintain that broad stewardship 
necessary to meet this greater chal- 
lenge? 


DOCTRINE OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE 


On every side now we are hearing 
the same declarations that lulled the 
country into lethargy following the 
crash in 1929 and during the two 
or three years immediately follow- 
ing. Virtually all major economic 
signposts pointed downgrade into 
the ever deepening canyon of de- 
pression, yet those who had been 
carried to leadership by a great post- 
war boom existing for over a decade 
preached that things would gradu- 
ally right themselves if let alone. 
But that doctrine of automatic re- 
adjustment and recovery proved to 
be a will-o’-the-wisp that almost 
led the United States into irre- 
trievable disaster. 

In 1933 the people of the United 
States rebelled against the conse- 
quences of the mistakes made in the 
decade preceding 1929. Now with 
recovery indisputably’ under way, 
the proponents of an almost com- 
plete return to the same old order 
plead for a mass indifference to 
those causes. 

As significant evidences and con- 
crete demonstrations of recovery 
become cumulatively greater with 
each passing month there is thus a 
rebirth of the once vocal school of 


' thought that wants to go back to 


the. methods and procedures which 
proved ineffective before March 4, 
1933. They miss entirely the fact 
that it is the generation’s task not 
only to bring about a greater recov- 
ery than ever before, but also to at- 
tain the salient objective which will 
prevent a repetition of the disaster 
which has tested our nation to the 
limit since 1929. 

The proponents of this school now 
rely chiefly upon the slogan, “Back 
to the Constitution.” In the bosom 
of this slogan they repose all their 
faith in bringing into national 
power again those who believe in 
the dectrine of “let things alone 
and they will take care of them- 
selves.” My answer to the wailing 
cry of “Back to the Constitution” is 
the progressive and American chal- 


| lenge of “Fordward with the Con- 


stitution.” 


A LIVING DOCUMENT 


The preservation of the Consti- 
tution means continuing it as a liv- 
ing instrument even more than 
maintaining its status quo as to 
body and amendments. The Con- 
stitution has grown and developed 
through usage, interpretation by 
the courts and amendments. The 
last of these represents the supreme 
privilege of the American people to 
voice their will with respect to keep- 
ing their Constitution abreast of 


| rapidly changing and shifting con- 


ditions and needs. 

The nature and essence of the 
Constitution, as viewed profoundly 
by America’s outstanding jurist, 
Chief Justice John Marshall, is 
given in the following words, taken 
from Marshall’s opinion rendered 


; in the case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 


land: 

“This provision is made in a Con- 
stitution intended to endure for 
ages, and, consequently, to be 
adapted to the various crises of hu- 
man affairs. * * * It would have 
been an unwise attempt to provide, 
by immuatble rules, for exigencies 


be able to | 


vast and complex ploblems which 
changing conditions in our eco- 


about. But they did foresee the in- 
evitability of a changing national 
life and consequently sought to de- 
vise a constitution that would have 
the flexibility to meet these changes. 


21 CHANGES SO FAR 

With far deeper wisdom and vi- 
sion, they explicitly set forth the 
means and methods by which the 
people themselves could change the 
Constitution when progress and de- 
velopment made it proper and nec- 
essary. Thus far in our nation’s 
history the people have exercised 
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VIEWS ON AMENDMENT 


i\Former President Hoover Warns That Centralized Power 
Means Loss of Rights to Citizens 








THE TWO VIEWS 


WO notable speeches were made 
on Constitution Day, Sept. 17. At 
Alexandria, Va. Secretary Roper 
voiced the supposed Administration 
view that the nation faces the issue of 
a constitutional amendment to give the 
Federal Government power “to deal 
properly with a devastating, nation- 
wide economic and social emergency” 
by “bold direct action” to “avert utter 
chaos.” 

Former President Hoover at the San 
Diego Exposition criticized the tend- 
ency of the present Administration to- 
ward such changes in the Constitution, 
warning that “abdication of its powers 
and responsibilities by Congress to the 
Executive, the repudiation by the Gov- 
ernment of its obligations, the building 
up of large bureaucracies, the coercion 
or intimidation of citizens, are the same 
sort of first sappings of human rights 
that have taken place in other lands.” 











this right 21 times. The first ten 
amendments, generally referred to 
as the “Bill of Rights,” became ef- 
fective in 1791 and were actively 
supported by those men who helped 
draw up the Constitution. When 
usage and interpretation have not 
secured to our people economically 
and socially beneficial laws, they 
have deemed it expedient to change 
the Constitution to make the laws 
effective. 

Time and experience have borne 
out the wisdom and propriety of 
these changes, although at the time 
of their adoption many feared that 
they would undermine and destroy 
our government and our democratic 
institutions. 


‘GROWTH, NOT A MANUFACTURE’ 
In the 25 years preceding the 


| dawn of the twentieth century, John 





which, if foreseen at all, must have 
been seen dimly, and which can 
best be provided for as they occur.” 


NEED OF FLEXIBILITY 

Marshall’s words “to be adapted 
to the various crises of human af- 
fairs” reflect the agsolute necessity 
for the vital living character of the 
Constitution. It reflects an adapt- 
ability and flexibility without 
not have 
progressed and endured. If condi- 
tions once again decree that the 
people should have an opportunity 
to express their will with respect to 
giving their government necessary | 





J. Ingalls, for many years Repub- 
lican Senator from Kansas 
President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate 1886-1890, made a remarkable 
record for his liberalism and his 
insistence upon adapting the gov- 
ernment to meet the demands of 
social and economic change. He met 


and | 


the question of constitutional change 


with the following challenge of con- 
viction: 

“The people of the United States 
have a reasonable respect for the 
Constitution, but they are not afraid 
of it. A constitution is a growth, 
not a manufacture, and the Consti- 
tution of 1890, by reason of the op- 
eration of the will of the people 
who made it, is a vastly different 
instrument from the Constitution of 
1730.° * ¢ 

“The Constitution is perpetually 
invoked by the narrow, rigid and il- 
liberal constructionists to interpose 
an insuperable barrier against every 
effort to better the condition of the 
people. The people of the United 
States do not regard the Constitu- 
tion with superstition or awe. They 
know there are some things more 
venerable than charters, more sacred 





than constitutions, and those are the | 
| spair surrendering their freedom for 


rights and privileges which charters 


and constitutions are ordained to | 


establish and maintain.” 

In accord with this enlightened 
and progressive statement of Ingalls, 
let us remember that to invoke the 
Constitution “to interpose an insu- 
perable barrier against every effort 
to better the condition of the people” 
is contrary to the fundamental 
spirit and purpose of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 


| NOT HERESY, NOR SOCIALISM 


There is an unfounded and un- 
American cry in our country today 


that even to think of changing the | 


Constitution is heresy, yet the 
amendment clause of that document 


| is the source of the people’s greatest 


strength and the basic principle of 
our democracy. In the same breath 
in whice® this cry is uttered, refer- 
ence is made to those reverend fore- 
fathers who drew up to organic law 
of this nation and yet who saw fit 
in their own lifetime to interpret 


| and amend that law as conditions 


[Continued on Page 16, Col. 1.) 





| 


«PACK to the Constitution” 
was the keynote of a Consti- 
tution Day address by former 
President Hoover at the San 
Diego Exposition Sept. 17. He 
voiced a sharp attack on dicta- 
torial governments and assailed 
the course of the present Admin- 
istration. He said freedom should 
not be surrendered for false 
promises of security and added: 
“Liberty never dies from di- 
rect attack. Liberty dies from 
encroachments and disregard of 
its safeguards.” 

Mr. Hoover’s address follows 
in full text: 

N THE twelve minutes which I oc- 

cupy in this discussion I shall re- 
fer to but one phase of the Consti- 
tution in its many bearings upon 
national life—that is the Bill of 
Rights. 

Today the Constitution is indeed 
under more vivid discussion than at 
any time since the years before the 
Civil War. The background of that 
issue was Negro slavery, but in the 
foreground was the constitutional 
question of States’ rights and in the 
final determination was the fate of 
the Union. 


The aroused interest of today is | 


again the rights of men. Today the 
issue is the rights of the individual 
in relation to the government; this, 
too, involves the fate of the nation. 
If for no other reason, this discus- 
sion has been forced upon us be- 
cause new philosophies and new 
theories of government have arisen 
in the world which militantly deny 
the validity of our principles. 
VITAL POINTS OF LIBERTY 

Our Constitution is not alone the 
working plan of a great federation 
of States under representative gov- 
ernment. There is embedded in it 
also the vital principles of the 


| American system of liberty. 


That system is based upon certain 
inalienable freedoms and_ protec- 
tions which not even the govern- 
ment may infringe and which we 
call the Bill of Rights. It does not 
require a lawyer to interpret those 
provisions. They are as clear as 
the Ten Commandments. 

Among others, the freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech and of 
the press, the right of peaceable as- 
sembly, equality before the law, just 
trial for crime, freedom from unrea- 
sonable search, and security from 
being deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law 


| mon denominator—the citizen has ernment. We know full well that 


| no assured rights. He is submerged 
into the State. 
Here is the most fundamental 


clash known to mankind—that is, 


free men and women, cooperating | 


under orderly liberty, as contrasted | 
with human beings made pawns of | 


dictatorial government; men who 
are slaves of despotism, as against 
free men who are the masters of 
the State. 

Even in America, 
blazed brightest and by 


where liberty 
its glow 


beseiged from without and chal- 
lenged from within. Many, in hon- 
est belief, hold that we cannot 


science, technology and mechanical 
power to the Bill of Rights and our 
form of government. 
ANCIENT TRUTHS REMAIN 
With that I do not agree. 


Men's 


shed light on all the others, it is | 


power feeds upon itself—partly from 
the greed of power and partly from 
the innocent belief that Utopia can 
be attained by dictation of coercion. 
NO BAR TO PROGRESS 

Nor is respect for the Bill of Rights 
a fetter upon progress. It has been 
no dead hand that has carried the 
living principles of liberty over these 
centuries. Without violation of these 
principles and their safeguards we 
have amended the Constitution 
many times in the past century to 
meet the problems of growing civil- 
ization. We will no doubt do so 


| Many times again. 


longer accommodate the growth of | 


inventions cannot be of more value | 


than men themselves. But it would 


thing of economic efficiency than 
to surrender these primary liberties. 

In them lies a spiritual right of 
men. Behind them is the concep- 
tion which is the highest devel- 


be better that we sacrifice some- | 


ment of the Christian faith—the | 


concentration of individual freedom 
with brotherhood. From them is the 
fullest flowering of individual hu- 
man personality. 


Those who proclaim that by the | 
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machine age there is created an ir- 





are the principles which distinguish | 


our civilization. 


Herein are the invisible sentinels | 
which guard the door of every home | 


from invasion of coercion, of intim- 
idation and fear. Herein is the ex- 


pression of the spirit of men who | 


would be forever free. 


FRUIT OF CENTURIES 

These rights were no sudden dis- 
covery, no overnight inspiration. 
They were established by centuries 
of struggle, in which men died fight- 
ing bitterly for their recognition. 
Their beginnings lie in the Magna 
Charta at Runnymede 570 years be- 
fore the Constitution was written. 


Down through the centuries the | 


habeas corpus, the “petition of 
rights,” the “declaration of rights,” 
the growth of the fundamental 
maxims of the common law marked 
their expansion and security. Our 
forefathers migrated to America 
that they might attain them more 
fully. When they wrote the Declar- 


ation of Independence they boldly 


extended these rights. 

Before the Constitution could be 
ratified patriotic men who feared a 
return to tyranny, whose chains had 
been thrown off only after years of 
toil and bloody war, insisted that 
these hard-won rights should be in- 
corporated in black and white with- 
in the Constrmtion—and so came 
the American Bit of Rights. 


EFFECT OF WORLd WAR 

In the hurricane of revolutions 
which have swept the world since 
the great war men, struggling with 
the wreckage and poverty of that 
great catastrophe and the complica- 
tions of the machine age, are in de- 


false promises of economic security. 





Whether it be Fascist Italy, Nazi | 


Germany, Communist Russia, 
the same. 

Every day they repudiate every 
principle of the Bill of Rights. Free- 
dom of worship is denied. Freedom 
of speech is suppressed. The press 
is censored and distorted with prop- 
aganda. The right of criticism is 
denied. 

Men go to jail or the gallows for 
honest opinions. They may not as- 
semble for discussion. They speak 
of public affairs only in whispers. 
They are subject to search and 
seizure by spies and inquisitors who 
haunt the land. 

The safeguards of Justice in triai 
or imprisonment are set aside. 
There is no right in one’s savings or 
one’s own home which the govern- 
ment need respect. 


Here is a form of servitude, of 


| slavery—a slipping back toward the 


| 


| Middle Ages. 
| ernments are, they have one com- 


Whatever these gov- 





or | 
their lesser followers, the result is | 


reconcilable conflict in which lib- 
erty must me sacrificed should not 


forget the battles for these rights 


over the centuries, for let it be re- 
membered that in the end these are 
undying principles which spring 
from the souls of men. 

We imagine conflict not because 
the principles of liberty are un- 
workable in a machine age, but be- 
cause we have not worked them 
conscientiously or have forgotten 
their true meaning. 

Nor do I admit that sacrifice of 
those rights would add to economic 
efficiency or would gain in econom- 
ic security, or would find a single 
job or would give a single assurance 
in old age. 

The dynamic forces which sustain 


economic security and progress in | 


human comfort lie deep below the 
surface. They reach to those hu- 
man impulses which are watered 
alone by freedom. 


The initiative of men, their enter- | 


prise, the inspiration of thought, 


flower in full only in the security | 


of these rights. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM TESTED 
And by practical experience un- 
der the American system we have 


tested this truth. And here I may | 


repeat what I have said elsewhere. 
Down through a century and a half 
this American concept of human 


freedom has enriched the whole | 


world. 
From the release of the spirit, the 
initiative, the cooperation and the 


courage of men, which alone comes | 
of these freedoms, has been builded | 


this very machine age, with all its 
additions of comfort, its reductions 
of sweat. Wherever in the world 


the system of individual liberty has | 


been sustained, mankind has been 
better clothed, better fed, better 
housed, has had more leisure. 
Above all, men and women have 
had more self-respect. 


been more generous and of finer | 
| Spirit. Those who scoff that liberty | 


is of no consequence to the under- | 
privileged and the unemployed are 
grossly ignorant of the primary fact 
that it is through the creative and 
the productive impulses of free men | 
that the redemption of those suf- 
ferers and their economic security 
must come. 

Any system which curtails these 
freedoms and stimulants to men de- 
stroys the possibility of the full 
production from which economic se- | 
curity can alone come. 

These rights and protections cf | 
the Bill of Rights are safeguarded | 
in the Constitution through a deli- 
cate balance and separation of | 
powers in the framework of our 
Government. That has_ been 
founded on the experience over | 
centuries, including our own day. } 

Liberty is safe only by a division 
of powers and upon local self-gov- 


; men are 








Always groups of audacious men 
in Government or out will attempt 
to consolidate privilege against their 
fellows. New invention and new 
ideas require the constant remolding 
of our civilization. The functions 
of Government must be readjusted 
from time to time to restrain the 
Strong and protect the weak. That 
is the preservation of liberty itself. 

We ofttimes interpret some pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights so that 
they override others. They indeed 
jostle each other in course of chang- 
ing national life—but their respec- 
tive domains can be defined by vir- 
tue, by reason, and by law. And 
the freedom of men is not possible 
without virtue, reason and law. 

Liberty comes alone and _ lives 
alone where the hard-won rights of 
held inalienable, where 
governments themselves may not 
infringe, where governments are in- 
deed but the mechanisms to protect 
and sustain these principles. It was 
this concept upon which America’s 
sons have died on a hundred battle- 
fields. 


PERILS TO LIBERTY 


For twenty years in the service of 
my country at home and abroad I 
have dealt with the backwash of 
war and revolution. I have had 
poignant duty to observe the be- 
ginning and the march of forces 
which lead to the overthrow of lib- 
erty in many lands. I have known 
the men who fought bravely to save 
humanity from these catastrophes, 
I have one conclusion from it all. 

Liberty never dies from direct at- 
tack. No one will dare rise tomor- 
row and say he is opposed to the 
Bill of Rights. Liberty dies from 
the encroachment and disregard of 
its safeguards. Its destruction can 
be no less potent from ignorance or 
desire to find shortcuts to jump 
over some immediate pressure. 

In our country, abdictation of its 
responsibilities and powers by Con- 
gress to the Executive, the repudia- 
tion by the Government of its 
obligations, the centralization of 
authority into the Federal Govern- 
ernment, at the expense of local 
government the building up of huge 
bureaucracies, the coercion or in- 
timidation of citizens, are the same 
sort of first sapping of safeguards 
of human rights that have taken 
place in other lands. Here is the 
cause of anxiety and concern to the 
thinking citizens of the United 
States. 


WASHINGTON’S WARNING 

George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address warned: 

“One method of assault may be to 
effect, in the form of the Constitu- 
tions, alterations which may impair 
the energy of the system and thus 
undermine that which cannot be 
directly overthrown.” 

Yet every form of constructive 
progress can be developed within 
the spirit and safeguards of the 
Bill of Rights. That is the only 
foundation upon which progress 
may be permanent. All other foun- 
dations are the sands of disaster. 

The nation seeks for solution of 
many difficulties. These solutions 
can come alone through the con- 
Structive forces which arise from 
the spirit of free men and women. 

The purification of liberty from 
abuses, the restoration of confi- 
dence in the rights of men, from 
which come the release of the dy- 
namic forces of initiative and en- 
terprise, are alone the methods 
through which these solutions can 
be found and the purpose of Ameri- 
can life assured. 
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D”® Representative Tinkham of 

Massachusetts, when in 1916 he 
had a special suite built for him- 
self in the Arlington Hotel in Wash- 
ington, forsee the day when he 
would find his apartment in the 
midst of a crowded Government 
office? 

Those were quiet days, just before 
America entered the World War, 
and Government personnel took up 
but a fraction of the space it now 
requires. 

Now Federal offices have sprawled 
into mansions, theater buildings, 
and hotels. And Mr. Tinkham finds 
that while he has a two-story suite 
in the hotel, the Mesettlement Ad- 
ministration has all the rest. 

Since he has a long-time-lease on 
his suite of rooms and has gone to 
considerable expense in arranging 
his collection of big-game trophies, 
one of the largest in America—he 
is to be permitted to keep it. 

x*re* 
WASHINGTON ODDITIES 

Approximately 200 pens were used 
by the President in signing bills 
passed at the past session of Con- 
gress. Most of them were given as 
souvenirs to persons who helped 
obtain the legislation. 

* * * A stone shipped from the 
quarry from which was taken the 
rock for Solomon’s Temple is some- 
where in the State, War, and Navy 
building but just where is a mys- 
tery War Department officials have 
the bill of lading and all the other 
records of the shipment but no in- 
formation as to where it was placed. 

* * * Ex-Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa claims he is the only “prole- 
tarian” who attends the diplomatic 
functions given at the Russian Em- 
bassy. He always wears an ordinary 
business suit, although everyone else 
appears in formal attire. 

* * * From one end of the Presi- 
dent’s indoor swimming pool at the 
White House, there appears an al- 
most perfect opticial illusion. The 
deep and shallow ends seem to be 
reversed. Figures giving the true 
depth are marked on one of the 
walls. 

* * * Another historic clock has 
fallen prey to souvenir hunters. 
Since Congress adjourned souvenir 
seekers have made away with one of 
the two-foot hands of the clock in 
the House wing of the Capitol. 

x* 
MENDING HOME FENCES 
~ENATOR ASHURST has a well- 
tested routine for becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with his constitu- 
ents. 

When he is in his home town of 
Prescott, Ariz., on most days he 
stands at one of the busiest street 
corners from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. 

Someone acquainted with the 
townfolk stands beside him and in- 
troduces him to new comers and to 
passers-by whose names he cannot 
recall. Thus the Senator prepares 
for another election day. 

x * * 
DID YOU KNOW? 

That Ethiopa made its first ges- 
ture of friendship to the United 
States in 1904? Emperor Menelik 
presented to Theodore Roosevelt 
several lions, a galaba baboon, and 
an ostrich. That was before the 
time of the Ethiopian railway and 
the ostrich had to be walked hun- 
dreds of miles to the coast. But it 
survived thie journey and was one 
of the prized exhibits of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park until 1930. 

That bills more than three-fifths 
destroyed may be redeemed at the 
Treasury Department if the owner 
will sign an affidavit that the rest of 
the money was completely destroyed 
and furnish a certification of good 
character? 

That John Dillinger’s death mask 
is part of the Division of Investiga- 
tions “chamber of horrors” in the 
Justice Department building, which 
attracts about 100 visitors daily? 

That the Navy Department has 
just ordered its first steel warship, 
the “Chicago,” sold for scrap iron? 
It has been stationed at Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, where it was used as a 
barracks for the submarine force. 

x*ert 
SOLONS ON PLEASURE BENT 

Members of the House and Sen- 
ate Insular Affairs committees are 
finding that their official duties en- 
able them to take a pleasant trip. 
They are to visit the Philippine Is- 
lands, and have at their disposal 
$50,000 appiopriated for their enter- 
tainment expense by the Phillipine 
legislature. 

Another unusual Congress vaca- 
tion trip is that of Senator Reynolds 
of North Carolina. He is making a 
9,000-mile 30-day tour of the nation 
in a coupe and trailer, equipped for 
light-housekeeping. Total expense, 
Says the Senator, for himself, his 
companion, Col. Leo Caddison, and 
a Negro servant, is not to exceed 
$100 
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1. Wandering Jobless in a “Jungie” by a Stream 
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4. Journeymen Help to Improve Their Abodes 
——— 











6. Will the “Wild Boys” Be Back With Us Again? 


—Photos, courtesy FERA. 


America’s Wanderers 


N THESE terse phrases may be 

found a short chronological story 

of more than a quarter of a million 
Americans: 

Jobless people— 

“Wild boys of the road”— 

Problem humans of the States— 

Wards of the Federal Government— 

Citizens with a doubtful future. 

A cycle is compieted in the lives of a 
sizable proportion of the nation’s un- 
employed—those wandering souls who 
in traveling from State to State in 
search of employment (and some- 
times adventure) have come to be 
known as the transients 

Federal shelters for the homeless, 
under orders just issued by the FERA, 
no longer extend a welcome to those 
who knock on the doors. And soon, 
even those already on the brighter 
side of the thresholds will have to 
cast their lot with the millions of 
others unemployed. 


A MOBILE ECONOMY 

The homeless, like the poor, we have 
always had with us. But the depres- 
sion has seen a swelling of the ranks. 
Artisans, laborers and venturesome 
youths who had lost hope of employ- 
ment within their own communities 
took to the highways. 

Strong cross currents of migration 
were set up within the United States. 
By automobile, truck and the “arts” 
of hitch-hiking and freight riding a 
wandering population was set in mo- 
tion. 

Despair was a common bond, and 
many individuals combined into 
groups to set up their own economies. 
Along the sides of many country roads 
and by the shores of streams, bands 
of wanderers set up camps (Photo No. 
1), maintained briefly by scavenger 
hunts, odd dollars earned, and “hand- 
outs.” 

Many States, stymied with the 
problems of their own residents, looked 
upon the wanderers as unwelcome 
guests. In Florida and California, 
where mild climate acted as a lode- 
stone, the problem became acute. 
The “wild boys of the road” received 
from cities a meager meal, scanty 
shelter, and an admonition to leave 
town as soon as possible. 

The fact that transiency constituted 
a national rather than a local problem 
resulted in Congressional hearing on 
the subject in 1932 and 1933, and in 
the provision for the care of tran- 
sients in the FERA Act of 1933. 

THE SHELTERED LIFE 

And so a Federal program for tran- 
sients was developed. Federal tran- 
sient camps and shelters were set up 
throughout the nation—altogether 
some 280 centers and over 300 camps 
(Photo No. 2). 

Those who came under this program 
were divided into groups: First, un- 
attached male individuals—constitut- 
ing about half of the total—were 
housed in congregate shelters. Sec- 
ond, unattached women transients— 
about 5,000—were sent to boarding 
houses, the YWCA, or similar institu- 
tions on a contract basis. And third, 
about 125,000 individual members of 
34,500 family groups, were dealt with 
like other families on relief, except in 
a few cases where tourist camps have 
been taken over for their use. 

In the transient centers and camps, 
men were not only sheltered, but also 
clothed and fed (Photo No. 3), and 
given a small allowance and free 
medical treatment. 

Wherever possible, skilled workmen 
were encouraged to work at their own 
trades. In this way transient car- 
penters, painters, masons, cabinet 
makers and other artisans have con- 
structed and furnished to a fair ex- 
tent their own quarters. (Photo No 
4). Cooks and bakers have worked in 
the kitchens, and untrained workers 
have aided on road, park and play- 
ground projects, or forestry projects 
and on other public works. 

But, by no means, was the life of the 
transients one of all work. Many rec- 
reational facilities were provided. 
Reading facilities were supplied. In- 
door games, such as checkers, were 
played. Sports were encouraged. In 
some centers dramas were played by 
the transients (Photo No, 5) and mu- 
sical activities were undertaken. 

END OF THE EXPERIMENT 

In all cases, however, efforts were 
made by the Government to place the 
transients on a self-supporting basis. 

Now, the Government expects ali 
employable transients under their su- 
pervision to be absorbed into the work 
relief program—regardless of their 
place of legal residence. As for the 
small percentage of unemployables, 
arrangements are being made to re- 
turn them to their piaces of legal resi- 
dence. 

And so, after a year and a half of 
Government experiment, the transient 
program is being liquidated. Will the 
new program work out. Or will “the 
wandering boys of the road” (Photo 
No. 6) be with us again? 

ALLAN SHERMAN, 
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“HELLO, ALICE! JUST 
SAW A KRE-MEL 
DESSERT AD-HOW 

i ABOUT HAVING 

5 SOME FOR \ 

TONIGHT'S 

DESSERT?” 
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Bis of that phone call is something more than a suggestion 
for a delicious dessert. 


Kre-Mel is popular with thinking people because they know it 
contains the important form of food energy — Dextrose. Dextrose is a 
pure sugar. It is different from ordinary sugar, in that it is immediately 
utilized; requires no preliminary digestive effort and is the 
source from which we derive much of our 
energy. As a healthful and nourishing food, 
Dextrose stands pre-eminent among commercial 
sugars and is highly recommended by doctors. 


Eat and enjoy Kre-Mel for Dessert — like 
millions of other folks are doing daily. 
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LIGHT CAN SAVE 9,000 LIVES 


F ALL important highways —all important streets —in the United 
States were properly lighted at night, 9,000 lives would be saved 
every year. Saved — because motorists could see far enough ahead to 
make night driving safe for themselves and for other users of streets 


and highways. 


Last year, in this country, 36,000 persons were killed in automobile 
accidents. According to records of cities and states, half of these 
fatalities occurred during dusk or darkness; according to The Travelers 
Insurance Company, and the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
approximately half of these night accidents could have been prevented 
by proper lighting—9,000 lives saved and 180,000 accidents averted! 


General Electric research and engineering have, for years, been work- 
ing on this problem of saving lives by constant improvement in street 
and highway lighting. The equipment is ready. It is up to each citizen 
to insist that proper lighting be installed—by the city, county, or state. 
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+ MR. ROPER ARGUES FOR 





More Federal Power Needed to Cope) 


With Peace-time Emergencies, Says 
Secretary of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 14.] 
iequired. A few weeks ago the fol- 
lowing headlines broadcast this 
false warning to the American peo- 
ple: “Altering The Constitution 
Would Clear The Way For Social- 
ism.” This headline, typical of many 
now appearing daily, is a throwback 
to 1895 when there was raised far 
and wide a battlecry against the in- 
come tax law. The income tax was 
bitterly criticized as iniquitous and 
also un-American. Joseph Choate, 
in his argument before the Supreme 
Court in the Income Tax Cases, ex- 
pressed the outraged sentiment of 
the vocal opposition in these words: 

“It does seem to me now, if the 


Court please, that it is time to learn | 


a little more about the real nature 


of this act of Congress which we are | 
It is far | 
| proves conclusively that the Federal 
| Government does not have 
initiate and | 


impugning before you. 
more communistic in its purposes 
and tendencies than anything Pres- 
ident Hayes apprehended. It is de- 
fended here upon principles as com- 
munistic, socialistic—what shall I 
call them—populistic as ever have 


been addressed to any political as- | 


sembly in the world. 

“Now, if you approve this law, 
with its iniquitous exemption of 
$4,000, and this communistic march 
goes on and five years hence a stat- 
ute comes to you with an exemption 


of $20,000 and a tax of 20 per cent | 


ing incomes in excess | . 
2 Engler meng how can you meet | chorus of voices seeking to mislead 


it in view of the decision which my 
opponents ask you now to render? 


There is protection now or never.” | 


INCOME TAX EXAMPLE 

When the Supreme Court declared 
the law unconstitutional a great cry 
went up from the privileged money 
class that the country had been 
saved. Yet in less than twenty years, 
against the onslaught of subsidized 
propaganda, a constitutional amend- 
ment was passed enabling the Fed- 
eral Government to collect income 
taxes. 

While the income tax method 
alone is not the ultimate in scientific 
and equitable taxation it did repre- 
sent the best means that could be 
devised at the time, and it did meet 
a challenging need which changed 
conditions had created. 

And now after the income tax has 
been in force for over twenty years 
we see how ridiculous were the pre- 
dictions as to the inevitable march 
of communism from this cause. 

I have cited this instance in some 
detail because we find today a coun- 
terpart of that experience in the 
allegations, such as the headline 
just quoted about socialism, that are 
being hurled against President 
Roosevelt’s frank statement to the 
American people that the Federal 
Government may find it necessary 
to have more scope in authority if 
it is to deal successfully with peace- 
fime emergencies which threaten to 
undermine the American system. 


THAT COMMERCE CLAUSE 

The vast changes which have 
taken place in the American com- 
mercial system and the geometric 
growth in complexities and inter- 
relationships in economic activities 
and the increasingly difficult prob- 
lem of properly managing and in- 
terpreting these relationships in 
which intrastate and _ interstate 
jurisdictions come into conflict is 
well illustrated by the great in- 
crease in cases coming before the 
Supreme Court with respect to the 
Interstate Commerce Clause. 

In the first 50 years of the Con- 
stitution’s existence, or until 1840, 
only five cases respecting the in- 
terpretation of this clause came be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court. In that period of relatively 
simple economy the conflicts be- 
tween interstate and intrastate ju- 
risdiction were, from the nature of 
things, very limited. 

By 1860 20 cases had come be- 
fore the Supreme Court; by 1870 the 
number had increased to 30; by 
1880 to 77; by 1890 to 148, and by 
1910 to over 200. 

Since 1910 it has been almost im- 
possible to keep a record of the 
number of cases arising in connec- 
tion with the interstate commerce 
clause. This record symbolizes the 
far reaching change that has been 
taking place in the United States 
Since the Constitution was ratified. 

The interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution was fully suf- 
ficient to meet the situation for the 
first quarter century. But even be- 
fore the Civil War inadequacy in 
certain respects was met chrough 
liberal interpreations of the clause 
by the Supreme Court. 

In the first great case dealing with 
the commerce clause, that of Gib- 
bins vs. Ogden, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, even in 1824, recognized the 
absolute necessity of a liberal in- 
terpretation of the clause to meet 
the exigency of present and poten- 
tially greater commercial complexi- 
ties. 
Marshall asked the question: 


“It has been said that these pow- 


ers ought to be construed strictly. 
But why ought they to be so con- 
strued?” 

Marshall went on to answer the 




















In his decision in this case, | 
| which were later ruled unconstitu- 


question by criticizing that narrow 
construction which would cripple 
the Government and render it un- 
equal to attain the objects for 
which “it is declared to be insti- 
tuted.” 

Without the greater impetus of 
liberal construction and applica- 
tion given by Marshall to the com- 
merce clause there would have 
been such a narrow authoritative 
base that many of our most bene- 
ficial laws probably could not have 
withstood the Constitutional chal- 
lenges brought into courts by those 
vested interests who wished to 


| maintain an archaic status quo ir- 


respective of the demands for in- 
exorable changes and the general 
welfare. 

If practical experience, 
in the crucible of depression years, 


the 
proper authority to 
execute a program necessary to 
maintain the public welfare and 
provide a democratic distribution of 
benefits it must be the inescapable 
responsibility of leadership to clarify 
that issue for the American people 
so that they may, through the 
means provided in the Constitution 
itself, express their collective will. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Unfortunately, there is a growing 


the people into assuming that even 
the suggestion of a possible broad- 
ening of the Federal Government’s 
power through amendment to deal 
with matters of inter-related na- 
tional economic problems is in itself 
contrary to Constitutional doctrine. 
I recall within my own lifetime the 
barrage of criticism heaped first 
upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and later upon the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Act be- 
came law in 1887, exactly 100 years 
after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The critics of that day pointed 
out the striking coincidence that 
such an Act should be passed in the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
the Constitution, and lamented the 
passage of the Act as an unconsti- 
tutional invasion of private rights 
by the Federal Government. 

Later the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion became the target of much sim- 
ilar critical abuse. At the time of 
passage, both of these Acts were 
labeled by critics as violent reform 
measures, marking the usurpation 
of traditional private rights by the 
Federal Government. Recourse to 
criticism on the grounds of uncon 
stitutionality, either in spirit or fact, 
was the chief weapon of reliance 
used by the objectors. 

Today we are having precisely 
the same experience. My friends, 
the Constitution was never intended 
to create a situation in which the 
Federal Government would be called 
upon to save the nation in a na- 
tional emergency and then, because 
of greatly changed conditions, be 
unable to exercise a scope of action 
broad enough to meet the challenge. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY RECORD 

Opposition disagreement with the 
Roosevelt program is natural and to 
be expected under our two-party 
system of government. Intelligent 
forthright criticism is a necessary 
protective factor in our democratic 
procedure. But true party respon- 
sibility is evaded when opposition 
seeks the cloak of unconstitutional 
charges as the chief ground of gen- 
eralized criticism. This method of 
approach has recently been pursued 
so vigorously that the opposition is 
seeking to discredit the Democratic 
Party as having a heritage of 
unconstitutional inclinations and 
practices. Critics are making these 
imputations over the length and 
breadth of the land, thus leaving no 
alternative but to answer such 
charges frankly and directly for the 
information of the American peo- 
ple. 

Now, what does the record show? 
During the 146 years of our national 
life the Supreme Court has declared 
67 Acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. Of these 67 acts, only 20, or 
less than 30 per cent, were passed by 
Democratic Congresses, while Re- 
publican Congresses passed 42 un- 
constitutional acts, or around 63 per 
cent. Four of the other unconsti- 
tutional acts were passed by a Dem- 
ocratic House and a Republican 
Senate, and one by the first Con- 
gress assembled, which was a non- 
partisan body. 

During the presidency of the im- 
mortal Lincoln, Republican Con- 
gresses passed seven acts that were 
later declared unconstitutional. Un- 
der Theodore Roosevelt, Republican 
Congresses passed six acts that 
were later declared unconstitu- 
tional. During President Grant’s 
two terms ten acts were passed 


tional, or one-half as many uncon- 
stitutional acts as Democratic Con- 
gresses have passed in the entire 
history of the nation. 

I am not citing these comparative 
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facts as a criticism, but chiefly as 
an answer to those prevalent alle- 
rations that the Democratic Party 


| is supposedly up to its old habits in 


sponsoring and passing unconstitu- 
tional legislation. 

The President's letter to Repre- 
sentative Hill with regard to the 
Guffey Coal Bill has been widely 
and wildly cited as an evidence of 
the President’s reputed unconstitu- 
tional leanings. No industry has 
faced any greater problem for sus- 
tenance and existence than the 
coal industry. Unethical competi- 
tion, destructive price reductions 
and critical labor conditions have 
threatened the very life of that in- 
dustry. Under the NRA this dis- 
rupted and disorganized industry 
was given a new lease on life. Codes 
of fair competition and improved 
labor standards were bringing about 
a rehabilitated status. When the 
NRA ceased to function, the Guffey 


| Bill was introduced to retain for 


secured | 
| 1u1 features secured under the NRA 


this industry as many of the help- 


as possible. 

After reciting the deplorable con- 
ditions that had existed in this in- 
dustry, the President in his letter to 
Representative Hill concluded by 
saying: “ * * * a decision of the 
Supreme Court relative to this 
measure would be helpful as indi- 
cating with increasing clarity the 
constitutional limits within which 
this Government must operate,” 
and the President expressed the 
hope that the committee “ * * * 
will not permit doubts as to the 
constitutionality, however reason- 
able, to block the suggested legisla- 
tion.” 

This letter was immediately seized 
upon as an evidence of the Presi- 
dent's trend away from the Consti- 
tution. But what are the real facts 
of the case? Eminent constitutional 
lawyers appearing before Congres- 
sional committees asserted their be- 
lief in the bill’s constitutionality. 
Other constitutional lawyers argued 
that it was unconstitutional. The 
Department of Justice reported that 
it could not give a positive opinion. 
The President in his letter had 
stated that “ * * * no one is ina 
position to give assurance that the 
proposed act will withstand consti- 
tutional tests, for the simple fact 
that you can get not ten but a thou- 
sand differing legal opinions.” 

Accordingly, the President sug- 
gested that the act be passed and 
that the question of constitutional- 
ity be left to the courts to pass upon 
in an orderly fashion. This pro- 
cedure in no way conflicts either 
with the letter or spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Article II, Section 3, 
enumerating the powers of the 
President, specifically states that 
“He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the 
state of the union, and recommend 
to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient * * * .” 


CITES PRECEDENTS 

Thus, we find the basis for this 
procedure explicitly set forth in the 
Constitution itself, a procedure 
which has been followed from the 
time the Constitution was adopted. 
As far back as February, 1793, the 
Second Congress passed an act di- 
recting the Secretary of War, in 
conjunction with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to take such action as was 
necessary to obtain adjudication of 
the Supreme Court on the constitu- 
tionality of an act passed in 1792. 

In this case, Congress was doubt- 
ful as to the constitutionality of the 
act in question, and, wanting to find 
out if the act was constitutional, 
directed the authorities to seek a 
test of the act in the Supreme 
Court. This instance is cited by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case 
of Marbury vs. Madison and given 
high judicial sanction as to the 
constitutional propriety. 

These instances took place early 
in the life of our nation, when many 
men who had served in the consti- 
tutional convention occupied high 
Federal positions. Yet President 
Roosevelt, following precisely the 
Same procedure, is severely criti- 
cized for a method which the con- 
stitutional fathers themselves thor- 
cughly approved. 

ALSO CITES LINCOLN 

Lincoln, during his strenuous and 
perilous days, was often severely 
criticized on constitutional grounds. 
I have quoted before in a radio ad- 
dress a remarkable letter that Lin- 
coln wrote to Mr. Hodges concern- 
ing these criticisms. This letter is 
so appropriate to the persent situ- 
ation that I wish to quote it again 
for you at this time. It was in 1864, 
at the height of a wave of abuse 
heaped upon Lincoln to the effect 
that he was following and sponsor- 
ing unconstitutional practices, that 
he wrote: 

“My oath to preserve the Consti- 
tution imposed on me the duty of 
preserving by every indispensable 
means that government, that na- 
tion of which the constitution was 
the organic law. Was it possible to 
lose the nation and yet preserve the 
Constitution? By geenral law, life 
and limb must be protected, yet as 
often a limb must be amputated to 





save a life, but a life is never wisely 
given to save a limb. I felt that 
measures, otherwise unconstitu- 
tional, might become lawful by be- 
coming indispensable to the preser- 
vation of the Constitution through 
the preservation of the nation. 
Right or wrong, I assumed this 
ground, and now avow it.” 

History has confirmed the right- 
eous judgment of Lincoln in mov- 
ing forward with the Constitution 
just as it will confirm the constitu- 
tional procedures of President 
Roosevelt. 

Lincoln, at the time of giving his 
first inaugural address, faced an 
acute domestic emergency just as 
Roosevelt did in 1933. In this ad- 
dress Lincoln dealt frankly with 
several aspects of constitutional 
questions, making this trenchant 
observation: 

“The candid citizen must confess 
that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment, upon the vital questions af- 
fecting the whole people, is to be ir- 
revocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, hav- 
ing to that extent practically re- 
signed their government into the 
hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

Lincoln, before grappling with the 
problems which confronted him, 
frankly stated the principle that if 
the Supreme Court should pass 1¢- 
versely upon vital policies affecting 
the whole people, and that if such 
action should be regarded as irre- 
vocably fixed, the people would 
cease to be their own rulers. Lin- 
colns methods and principles have 
been passed upon with affirmation 
and acclamation by patriotic Amer- 
ican judgment. Why is it, then, we 
may ask, that comparable but less 
drastic procedure on the part of 
President Roosevelt should be criti- 
cized as unconstitutional or un- 
American in any way? 


THE RECORD OF LINCOLN 

James Russell Lowell, in his great 
essay on Abraham Lincoln, written 
at the same time that Lincoln was 
experiencing the immediate criti- 
cal reaction following the conclu- 
sion of the Civil War, confirms the 
deep patriotic attitude evidenced in 
Lincoln’s letter to Mr. Hodges and 
in his approach to constitutional 
questions. 


Today those who are most vigor- 
ously criticizing President Roosevelt 
on constitutional grounds are rean- 
imating the practices and name of 
Lincoln in a desperately hopeful at- 
tempt to infer that Lincoln’s rec- 
ord from a constitutional viewpoint 
stands in contrast to that of Roose- 
velt. 

The public position of no two 
Presidents, with respect to funda- 
mental guiding principles in a great 
domestic emergency, has been so 
basically similar as that of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt. Lincoln’s own letter 
to Hodges,:as well as many other 
recorded statements and facts, isan 
affirmation of the statement I have 
just made. Lincoln averted abso- 
lute internal chaos through ulti- 
mate victory over the destructive- 
ness of a civil war; Roosevelt 
averted absolute internal chaos 
through victory over the insidious 
forces of America’s most tragic de- 
pression. 

As soon as the tide had definitely 
turned Lincoln’s program of recon- 
struction and reformation was bit- 
terly attacked. President Roose- 
velt’s program of reconstruction is 
meeting obstructions but fortunately 
the broader knowledge and under- 
standing of the people will accord 
that support to Roosevelt that a 
strife-torn, war-wearied people did 
not accord Lincoln. 

Lowell, in the essay to which I 
have already referred, made the fol- 
lowing comments with respect to 
Lincoln’s problems, methods and 
status: 

“All that he did was sure to be 
virulently attacked as ultra by one 
Side; all that he left undone, to be 
stigmatized as proof of lukewarm- 
ness and backsliding by the other. 
* * * Mr. Lincoln’s perilous tack has 
been to carry a rather shaky raft 
through the rapids, making fast the 
unrulier logs as he could snatch 
opportunity, and the country is to 
be congratulated that he did not 
think it is his duty to run straight 
at all hazards, but cautiously to as- 
sure himself with his setting-pole 
where the main current was, and to 
keep steadily to that.” 

Precisely the same words might 
be written today to describe the 
course which President Roosevelt 
is pursuing. 


STATE LINES VANISHING 

The “setting-pole” of depression 
experience has shown clearly what 
the main current of action must be. 
Our economic and social system has 
grown so vast, complicated, inter- 
related and sensitive that it can no 
longer maintain a continuity of sta- 
bility and sound structural growth 
unless methods and procedures are 
provided for treating it compre- 
hensively as one inter-related sys- 
tem rather than to allow its broad 
scope of actions and reactions to be 
controlled separately and in seg- 
mentary fashion. 


As far as commerce and business 
are concerned State lines have now 


largely vanished. The tremendous | 
growth of corporations and their 


penetration nationally into all com- 


munities and into all phases of the | 


nation’s economic activities has 
made national coordinated treat- 
ment of these economic activities 
mandatory. 

Since the World War, under a sys- 
tem of group approach and develop- 
ment, the economic rewards accru- 
ing from the operations of our sys- 
tem have generally, but with some 
important exceptions, of course, 
been unequally divided. Practices 
which, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
were Simon-pure intrastate trans- 


| actions, now directly or indirectly 


exert an influence of far-reaching 


proportions upon the entire national 


economic system. It is not, there- 
fore, a question of whether long-es- 
tablished custom and thinking pre- 
fers the old system to the new ap- 
proach, but rather it is a question 
of dealing with conditions as they 
are in a comprehensive over-all 
fashion. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

As the depression deepened its 
harrowing groove in the two years 
following the first major collapse in 
the Fall of 1929 business turned its 
attention to the underlying prob- 
lems which far-reaching changes 
following the World War had cre- 
ated. In October, 1931, a year and 
a half before the advent of the 
Roosevelt Administration, a Com- 
mittee on Continuity of Business 
and Employment, appointed by and 
representing the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, said in the 
beginning of its report: 

“A freedom of action which might 
have been justified in the relatively 
simple life of the last century can- 
not affect the lives of thousands. 
We have left the period of extreme 
individualism and are living in a 
period in which national economy 
must be recognized as a controlling 
factor.” 

The position of the President, on 
both general recovery and constitu- 
tional grounds, is fully in accord 
with this statement of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committee. Does 
the fact that we are now experienc- 
ing a decided business upturn in 
any way change the underlying fact 
that we are “living in a period in 
which national economy must be 
recognized as a controlling factor?” 
I cannot conceive that it does. 

Against this economic and social 
background is set the controversy 
of the possible need for some lim- 
ited constitutional reform. On this 
Constitution Day, therefore, it is 
fitting that the American people 








should define this issue impariially | created a situation which almost 


and study its implications fully. 
As I read the debates and pro- 

ceedings of the constitutional con- 

vention of 1787, as I study the Fed- 


stitution to the people in the first 
few years following the convention, 


| and as I analyze the written words 
and recorded actions of America’s | 


greatest leaders and statesmen, I 


| find nothing but justification, in 


conformity with long established 
American principles and doctrines, 
of the constitutional course that 
President Roosevelt has pursued. I 
have already cited much verifiable 
data to prove this conclusion. 

George Washington once said: 
“It is clear to me as A, B, C that an 
extension of federal powers would 
make us one of the most happy, 
wealthy, respectable and powerful 
nations that ever inhabited the ter- 
restrial globe. I predict the worst 
consequences from a_ half-starved, 
limping government always moving 
upon crutches and tottering at every 
step.” 

Following the Revolutionary War, 


| the colonial government was “al- 


ways moving on crutches and tot- 
tering at every step” because it did 
not have the power and authority 
to deal comprehensively with inter- 
state commerce. It was primarily 
commercial needs which led to the 
calling of the constitutional con- 
vention and the extension of fed- 
eral powers which made our present 
nation possible. 

If new and complex commercial 
needs, which only the federal gov- 
ernment is competent to meet, re- 
quire proper constitutional exten- 
sion, who can find anything in such 
a declaration from the President to 
the American people to conflict 
with Washington’s statement which 
I have just quoted or with the 
whole body of our constitutional 
experience? 


AND CALVIN COOLIDGE 

This principle of constitutional 
adaptability is also fully in accord 
with the following statement made 
by Calvin Coolidge in 1925: “We 
shall continue prosperous at home 
and helpful abroad about as we 
shall maintain and ‘continually 
adapt to changing conditions the 
system under which we have come 
thus far.” 


As Coolidge said, our problem is | 
to “continually adapt to changing | 


conditions the system under which 
we have come thus far.” That is the 
principle which unmistakably un- 
derlies President Roosevelt’s philoso- 
phy and action. Many years of un- 
delayed and postponed adaptation 


| ahead. 





wrecked our nation. The compli- 


| cations of the resultant problems 


required a period of broad and im- 
mediate adaptation. President 


eralist papers which translated the Roosevelt had to initiate the meas- 


| purpose and meaning of the Con- 


ures that others had failed to pro- 
vide. And now in glaring head- 
lines and blaring voices we hear the 
slogan of “Back to the Constitution!” 

The Administration believes that 
the Constitution, applied in accord- 
ance with the best practices sup-, 
ported by the greatest leaders in 
our national life and history, can 
successfully meet the test of great 
changes which must be faced cour- 
ageously in the years immediately 
The late Justice Holmes 
once said: “We must recognize that 
growth is the law of life, and that 
change is as inevitable as the rise 
and fall of the tide.” 

This growth is one of the inevi- 
table principles of life, and through 
usage, interpretation and amend- 
ment, our Constitution has been 
maintained as a living, vital instru- 
mentality functioning for the gen- 
eral welfare of the American people. 

Less than six months before his 
death, in a letter to a friend, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: “Some 
men look at constitutions with sanc- 
timonious reverence, and deem 
them, like the ark of the covenant, 
too sacred to be touched. They as- 
cribe to the men of the preceding 
age a wisdom more than human, 
and suppose what they did beyond 
amendment. I knew that age well; 
I belonged to it and labored with it. 
It deserved well of its country, It 
was very like the present, but with- 
out the experience of the present— 
I am certainly not an advocate of 
frequent and untried changes in 
laws and constitutions—but I also 
know that laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind.” 


MUST ADJUST AND ADAPT 

The Roosevelt Administration, 
recognizing that our economic and 
social progress demands that we ad- 
just and adapt our governmental 
principles and procedures to these 
changes, aims to give the people of 
this nation a greater opportunity 
to secure those benefits which our 
heritage and enterprise have made 
possible. These great fundamental 


| principles must be preserved and 


adapted to assure national progress 
as against national decadence, The 
first requirement of a progressive 
society is a progressive Constitution. 
That is the essance of democracy. 
That is the great heritage which is 
ours today, set forth by our fore- 
fathers 148 years ago. That is the 
principle which is embodied in to- 
day’s fundamental challenge—‘For- 
ward with the Constitution.” 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO ALLIED TRADES... Schenley paid 





for supplies to use in the packaging of Schenley 
products almost $2,500,000 in the first six months 
of 1935. This is a direct aid to general business. 


PURCHASES OF CORN AND RYE... One Schenley 
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plant alone requires more than 100 carloads of corn 
and rye grains a month. This indicates how the market 
for these farm products is benefited by distilling operations. 
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SCHENLEY’S GOLDEN WEDDING 
America’s finest blended whiskey. “It's ALL whiskey” 
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Money: Control of Dollars LABOR: WILL 7 HE DISPUTES ACT WORK? 


As Business Stabilizer + » 





Federal Reserve Board to Carry Out Pro- 
gram Developed by Chairman Eccles— 
Record of SEC Under Joseph P. Kennedy 





- AS THE first phase of one New 

Deal money program draws to a 
the Administration prepares 
in 


close, 
to embark on a new program 
monetary planning. 

The program being completed is 
the registration of the nation’s stock 
exchanges and securities. With its 
completion comes the resignation of 
Joseph P. Kennedy as Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

The new ovrogram soon to be 
launched is the use of “conscious 
monetary controls” in an effort to 
improve and stabilize future busi- 
ness conditions. This is the program 
of Marriner S. Eccles and President 
Roosevelt has shown his approval 
by appointing Mr. Eccles to head up 
the new bank board which takes 
over the reigns of credit and money 
controls on Feb. 1 next. 


MR. ECCLES’ PHILOSOPHY 

Mr. Eccles came to Washington 
in the early days of the New Deal 
after a successful banking career in 
Utah. He served first as an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. Later 
he was selected by the President to 
fill the position of Governor of the 
present Reserve Board which is to 


be superseded by the new Board 
early next year. 

A few months after his appoint- 
ment to the Board Mr. Eccles 
brought forward what later became 
the Banking Act of 1935. This law 
is largely the embodiment of Mr. 
Eccles’ ideas on money and credit 
and how they should be guided by 
conscious control. 

It is Mr. Eccles’ philosophy that 
depressions are often caused by ac- 
tions outside the field of money. 
But he believes that an intelligent 
management of the number of 
available dollars can go a long way 
to lessen the effect of the wide 
swings in business and employment. 

He believes that in times of pros- 
perity, income and other taxes on 
the wealthy should be high. Money 
' rates should also be high and specu- 
lation curbed. This he would do by 
raising discount rates, forcing Re- 
serve Banks to buy Government 
bonds with their dollars and re- 
quiring banks to keep a larger part 
of their funds in cash 
CONTROL OF BUSINESS CYCLE 

When business activity and unem- 
ployment point to a slump, Mr. 
Eccles would reverse the controls 
and make money both plentiful and 








As the Chinese write 
“Gods .. Temples .. 
Dragons . . Devils.” 








ORIENT 


All Trans-Pacific records are held 
by Empressés! But the delight of 
Empress travel is more than rec- 
ord speed. It's the added blend 
of luxurious living and friendly 


informality. Marvellous service 
and cuisine... large, comfort- 
able rooms... care-free days and 


gala nights of sports and ship- 
board parties. 


Yokohama in 1@ days. The fast, 
short way is by this Direct Ex- 
press Route. Sail on the Empress 
of Asia or the Empress of Russia. 


Or via Honolulu in 3 days more. 
Go on the Empress of Japan (larg- 
est, fastest liner on the Pacific) 
or the Empress of Canada. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and Manila. California sailings 
connect with Empresses at Hono- 
lulu. Orient fares include passage 
to and from Seattle. Reduced 
round-trip fares to Yokohama: 
First Class, $499 up; Tourist 
Class, $280 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class. 

Take an all-inclusive tour to 
Hawaii. From Vancouver and re- 
turn: 18 days (8 in Hawaii)... 
$289.50 up; 27 days (15 in 
Hawaii) .. . $380 up. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Fish and hunt in 
New Zealand. Go surf bathing 
or mountain climbing in Austra- 
lia. Sail on the spacious motor- 


ship Aorangi or the Niagara of 
the Canadian Australasian Line. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, 
and Sydney. Connections at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 

Enjoy this different vacation on 
an all-expense tour. 51 days (15 
in New Zealand) $476 up... 51 
days (6 in Australia) $480 up... 
65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up...65 days (20 in Aus- 
tralia) $681 up. 


WORLD TOURS 


You can go completely around the 
world ... stopping wherever you 
please, staying as long as you 
want, and spending as much or as 
little as you wish...on one in- 
clusive ticket. Doesn't that sound 
like an attractive way to travel? 

If you're going on a world 
tour, write for descriptive litera- 
ture that will enable you to plan 
your route from over 200 itinera- 
ries. Tickets are good for 2 years. 
179 Canadian Pacific offices and 
agencies all over the world are 
ready tohelp you wherever you go. 
© Folders - Maps - Information on 
any Canadian Pacitic service, from 
your travel agent ...orC E 
Phelps, 14th and New York 
Ave. N. W., Wash. D. C. 
National 4235. 
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cheap to those who would use it to 
stimulate business. Reserve banks 
would be relieved of their Govern- 
ment bonds so that more dollars 
would be available. Banks would be 
allowed to get cash on all sound as- 
| sets including long term real estate 
| mortgages. 

Under this formula the Govern- 
ment would act as the compensat- 





ing factor in the business cycle. It 
would have a long range public 
| works program. Little but plan- 


| ning would be done in prosperous 
| times when taxes would be pouring 
in. In times of stress, the Govern- 
ment would swing into action and 
| spend the previously collected taxes 
| on public works. 
| This it is expected, would take up 
| the slack in employment until the 
cogs of private industry were again 
geared to employ more people 
| through the cheaper use of bank 
credit 
MR. KENNEDY’S RECORD 
While Mr. Eccles’ program will 
call for strict regulation of money 
flowing into short term bank loans, 
that completed by Mr. Kennedy pro- 
vided for strict regulation of the 
money flowing into private invest- 
ment channels and the exchanges 








FROM two sources come two pro- 
nouncements on the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Law, one tell- 
ing how it is to operate, the other 
telling why it will not operate. 

One is the official statement of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
laying down procedure for carrying 
out its two main functions, the 
holding of employe elections for 
choice of collective bargaining agen- 
cies and the protection of employes 
against unfair labor practices. 

The other pronouncement comes 
in the form of a “verdict” prepared 
by a subcommittee of the newly 
formed Lawyers’ Vigilance Commit- 
tee, affiliated with the Liberty 
League. The “verdict” finds the 
Act invalid under the Constitution. 
It was prepared by Earl F. Reed, who 
was chief counsel for the Weirton 
Steel Company, when that com- 
pany fought the collective bargain- 
ing clause of the Recovery Act and 
won a Circuit Court decision. 

The Liberty League group’s opin- 
ion on the constitutionality of the 
Labor Act was made public at a 


press conference, in which the veel 


a i months to run, 


such registra- 
tions have already doubled Mr. 
Kennedy's expectations. 


On Nov. 1 the SEC embarks on a 
new duty, that of registering and 
regulating public utility holding 
companies. The last of the pro- 


visions of the Public Utility Act of 
1935 do not go into effect until 1942. 
Mr. Kennedy thought that this 
second phase of the Commission’s 
life should be handled from the 
Start by the men who would carry 
it through to completion. 

As he did not intend to stay with 
the Commission that long, Mr. Ken- 
nedy asked President Roosevelt to 
let him return to private life on 
Sept. 23. As he goes out of office 
the Commission has just completed 
its regulations dealing with such 
details as proxy voting, trading in 
securities on a when-issued basis 
and over-the-counter sales of secur- 
ities. 


| 
, 2,400 INVESTIGATORS 


on which publicly held securities are | 


| traded. 

Mr. Kennedy, who made his for- 
tune in Wall Street, assumed his 
post as head of the SEC on July 2, 
1934. A few days later he assured 

| the nation’s nervous financial com- 
munity that “we of the SEC do not 
regard ourselves as coroner on the 
corpse of financial enterprise. On 
the contrary we think of ourselves 
as the means of bringing new life 
| into the body of the security busi- 
| ness.” 
| Working under terrific pressure 
this Commission formulated rules 
and regulations which were intended 
to revive capital markets and yet 


often referred to as the 
investor.” 

Meetings were held with the pro- 
gram's bitterest critics and details 
were ironed out so that temporary 
registration of all the major na- 
tional stock exchanges was accom- 
plished without friction on Oct. 15, 
1934. 

With this task accomplished, 
Commission under Mr. 
guidance next turned its attention 
to preparing forms for the registra- 


“average 


the 


stock in the United 


States. 

| SIMPLIFIED SECURITY FORM 

| This ended the original manda- 
tory work of the Commission, but 

| Mr. Kennedy was not satisfied with 
conditions in the capital market. 

New issues were not being filed fast 
enough. 

So Mr. Kennedy set to work and 
| the Commission on Jan. 12 of this 
| year announced a new and simpli- 
| fied form for new securities. Use- 
| less data was no longer required. 
To give an idea of the time, 
| trouble and money this new form 
saved, Mr. Kennedy told reporters 
that under the old form one huge 
holding company had to file more 
than twenty volumes of informa- 
tion. The new form, he said, would 
include all information of value to 
the “average investor.” and even 
for this highly complicated com- 
pany would take less than 200 pages. 

At the time these forms were pub- 
lished Mr. Kennedy saw a backlog 
of refinancing amounting to three 
billions of dollars. These were se- 
curities which corporations could 
call in and replace with others pay- 
ing a lower rate of interest. 

He predicted that one billion dol- 
lars’ worth of these issues would be 
registered with the SEC within the 


exchanges 








year. Although the year has three 


tion of the 4,800 securities listed on | 


protect the man whom Mr. Kennedy 


Kennedy's | 





More than 2,400 Treasury sleuths 
spend their time investigating in- 
come tax returns. They look to see 
that taxpayers pay the Government 
all that is legally due. 

During the year ending June 30 
these men recommended that tax- 
payers be requested to pay the Fed- 
eral Government some $276,000,000 
more than they did. This figure is 
more than a third higher than that 
for the year before. 





NLRB Lays Down Rules of Procedure 
While Committee of Lawyers 


“Decides” 


were called 
to answer 


on by 
these 


ion’s sponsors 
newspaper men 
question. 

Question: Why the preponder- 
ance of counsel for employers in the 
panel with no representation of la- 
bor counsel and practically none 
from law schools? 


Answer: The study was made by 
practicing lawyers. Able constitu- 
tional lawyers necessarily include 
those with big business as their 
clients. 

Question: Is not this procedure 
calculated to stir up litigation? 

Answer: A result with which the 


group is not concerned. Purpose is 
to inform the public. 
Question: Is not its purpose to in- 
fluence the Supreme Court? 
Answer: No. The Liberty League 
has been asked, however, to take 


part against the Government in the | 


five cases involving validity of New 
Deal laws which are now before the 
high tribunal. 


BASIS OF THE DECISION 

Grounds on which the Labor Law 
was declared invalid were two in 
number. 

First was tnat it violates the 
clause of the Constitution which 
provides that no person should be 
deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. 

In what way? 

Because, said the report, it inter- 
feres with the right of every em- 
ploye to sell his own labor on his 
own terms, depriving minority 
groups of a voice in negotiation of 
agreements with employers. 

Because it takes away the liberty 
of the employer to bargain with, 
hire, promote and transfer whom 
he pleases in the best interests of 
efficiency and discipline. 

Because it takes away the liberty 
of the employer to render financial 
or other support to an organization 
of his employes, that is, to a com- 
pany union. 


CONGRESS POWER LIMITED 





The second ground seen for the 
Act's invalidity is that Congress has 
no authority over labor relations, 
this being reserved to the States. 

“The Federal Government,” said 
the report, “is not a complete sov- 

| ereignty. Its power can have no ap- 


Law Is Invalid 


plication to industrial relations on a 
general scale.” 

The task of the committee was 
confined, said the report, to ex- 
pounding the existing constitutional 
law, apart from its economic or so- 
cial consequences. This also, it 
stated, is the function of the Su- 
preme Court, which “has declared 
that while the limitations of the 
Constitution stand, they must be 
obeyed as the final mandate of the 
people.” 


ADMINISTERING THE ACT 


Meanwhile the National Labor 
Relations Board goes quietly ahead 
preparing to administer the law. 

It set up last week 21 regional | 
boards, which will be the primary 
agencies with which the public will 
deal. The central board will come 
into the picture only when decisions 
and arrangements made by the 
regional bodies are appealed, al- 
though in exceptional cases the 
NLRB may be called on directly. 


Two types of matters will come 
before the regional boards, namely 
charges of unfair labor practices | 
and petitions for the holding of 
elections. 

Charges 


must be sworn to and 
specify clearly the facts, names, 
times and places. Furthermore they 
must apply only to employers en- 
gaging in operations that affect in- 
terstate commerce. 

The next step, if the charge ap- 
pears justified, is to serve the em- 
ployer with a complaint, setting a 
time of hearing within five days, 
extendable on cause. 

It is then the employer's turn to 
file a reply, stating simply the 
grounds of defense. A claim that 
the employer has no knowledge of 
the facts will operate as a denial. 
Failure to answer an allegation is 
equivalent to admission of its truth. 

At the hearings the board and 
both parties will have the power to 
introduce evidence and to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses, following which 
oral argument will be permitted. 
Written briefs may be filed only by 
special permission. 

The Board has the power to re- 
quire the attendance of witnesses | 
and the production of evidence. | 
Witness fees and mileage will be 





| testimony under the Act; 


* paid on the same scale as in courts 
if requested. 
VERDICT AND APPEAL 

Then comes the Board's report 
with finding of facts and its judg- 
ment. It will either dismiss the 
charges or application for elections 
or will recommend steps that the 


employer should take to end the 
specified unfair labor practices. It 
may also order an election, to be 


conducted by officers of the Board. 


If the findings are accepted, the | 


case is finished. 
jects to them, that side may appeal 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board, which will review the case 
and may reopen it and 
new evidence as the result of 
own investigations. 

Appeal from the NLRB's decision 
goes to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
just as would an appeal from a 
Federal District Court. 

UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 

Unfair labor practices are sum- 
marized as follows: 


its 


Interference with the right of 
self-organization and _ collective 
bargaining; employer domination 


of a company union (although com- 
pany unions not so dominated are 
legal under the Act); discharging a 
worker or discriminating against 
him because of union 
because he has filed charges or given 
refusal to 
bargain with the accredited repre- 
sentative of employes. 


COAL TROUBLES 

The recurrent crisis in the soft 
coal industry continues to threaten 
despite the President's appointment 
of the five members of the new Na- 
tional Coal Commission and the 
three members of the National Coal 
Board, both established under the 
Guffey Coal Act. Names of ap- 
pointees will be found on page 12, 
last column. 

The crisis comes from failure of 
operators and men to get together 
on a new agreement over wages and 
hours. The old one had been re- 


newed a week ago for a period of } 


seven days. 

Negotiators are deadlocked, de- 
spite every effort of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor McGrady to bring 
them together. He succeeded finally 
in obtaining a promise that, if 
agreement should not be reached by 
Sept. 22, each side would make pub- 
lic its position. 

Mine union 


officials announced 


| that all is in readiness for a strike, 
which would be the largest in the | 


history of the coal industry. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


If either side ob- | 


introduce ' 


activity or | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


D.H. Foore, Seeretary- Treasurer 
Sen Francisco, Californa 























Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


M any things in life | 


are dependent on the whims of 
chance. But there is one thing | 
which need not and should not be 
left thus insecure. That is the 
future well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on you. 

Life insurance is the only way 
of taking the element of chance 
out of your family’s economic 
future. Let us send you our book- 
let which tells how. 


lee 


=a 
Lire INSURANCE ComPA! 
or 


Boston, Massachuserts 















JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me your booklet showing how 
life insurance takes the uncertainty out 

of the future. 
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City 
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Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
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or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 


$30,000,000 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 


(Pavable pursuant te Public Resolation Ne. 10 of the Seventy-third Congress of the United States 
im lawful money of the United States which is at the time legal tender for public and private debts) 


Dated September 1, 1935 


Series of 4s, Due 1960 


Due September 1, 1960 


Price 102% and accrued interest 





$27,500,000 Debentures 


Dated September 1, 1935 


Issued in Series 


AMOUNT 


$ 3,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

14,500,900 


Incorporated 


Brown Harriman& Co. 
Incerporated 


Field, Glore & Co. 
Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Seprember 17, 1935 





COUPON 


MATURITY 


22% 


2'4 
2 
34 
3% 


3% 


September 1, 1936 
September 1, 1937 
September 1, 1938 
September 1, 1939 
September 1, 1940 
September 1, 1945 


* Accrued interest to be added 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Lazard Freres & Company 


Incerporated 


William R. Staats Co. 


PRICE® 
101.614398% 
101.715023 
99.641641 
101.871481 
100.570703 
100.000000 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Pacific Company of California 


Edward B.Smith& Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds and Debentures for sate, 


Dean Witter & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. | 
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“in propottion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial thet public opinion should be enlightened.” 

» GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Sad 


ae 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will” 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











THE PRICE OF “PEACE” 


Spineless Policies Today Will Draw Us Inevitably Into War—The Need For American 
Support of a World-wide Movement to Preserve Peace by Being Ready to Invoke 
Economic Force —Neutrality Does Not Assure Peace 


claim often that a small group of persons in the 
United States own the bulk of the wealth and de- 
rive therefrom a big income. 

The remedy they propose is confiscation and redistri- 
bution. 

Benito Mussolini, dictator of Italy, also has a share-the- 
wealth program. 

Looking about him at the wealthy British Empire and 
the great colonial possessions of France, the Italian dic- 
tator has decided to confiscate somebody’s else property 
—that of defenseless Ethiopia. 

If the United States didn’t have a big army and navy, 
Signor Mussolini might look covetously at us. 

For Uncle Sam with only 6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the whole world and with less than 6 per cent of 
the earth’s territory has the following possessions: 

40 per cent of the world’s gold. 

49 per cent of the world’s copper. 

67 per cent of the world’s oil. 

36 per cent of the world’s coal production. 

52 per cent of the world’s lumber production. 

33 per cent of the world’s development of water 
power. 

56 per cent of the world’s cotton. 


Pisin ten ROOSEVELT and his spokesmen pro- 


What an amazing dispropor- 


CONFISCATIONS tion of the earth’s wealth is 
ARE BOUND TO _ owned by Uncle Sam! And what 
PRODUCE &TRIFE an opportunity for a world dem- 


agogue to accuse us of hypocrisy 
in our attempt to frown upon poor Italy as she seeks ex- 
pansion at the expense of Ethiopia which has more crops 
than Italy and more mineral resources, too. 

If might makes right, if wealth once acquired is to be 
redistributed on the basis of some arbitrary yardstick of 
abstract social justice, then Italy has every right to pro- 
ceed with her redistribution of Ethiopia’s wealth, and we, 
of all people, Should not say her nay. 

Confiscation, however, leads to perennial strife. 
Italy will ‘find that once she invades Ethiopia, the 
natives will not accept Italian domination. It may take 
a few months to occupy strategic points in Ethiopia but 
it will take generations to conquer her people. 

If the forthcoming conflict were between Italy and 
Ethiopia alone there would be less occasion for concern in 
America. But the headlines of the week-end did not seem 
to indicate a local affair but the beginning of a major 
crisis. 

v 
It’s true we “minded our own 


U. S. COULDN'T business” in 1914 and we profited 
STAY NEUTRAL immensely by selling cotton and 
IN LAST WAR wheat, and corn, and raw mate- 


rials, and manufactured products 
generally to the Allies, to say nothing of munitions. And 
all those who profited by $2 wheat didn’t happen to bend 
over ticker tape in Chicago, either. 

It’s true we “minded our own business,” and declared 
ourselves neutral, and wrote protesting notes to the Brit- 
ish about interference with our trade and protesting notes 
to the Germans about destruction of human life on the 
high seas. 

But in the end we couldn’t remain “neutral” because 
we really had taken sides from the first. 

The moment we exported foodstuffs to England and 
didn’t fight the British navy in order to protect our car- 
goes on their way to Germany, where 800,000 persons 
starved between 1914 and 1918, we were unneutral. 

The Congress recently sought by a resolution of em- 
bargo to keep America neutral. But the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration will not stagnate American trade, bringing 
on even more unemployment, by asking all our producers 
to keep all their goods, food included, from being shipped 
out of America to Europe or Africa. 

For one thing, it’s dangerous to proclaim an embargo 
because it forces other countries to use substitutes or to 
patronize new markets and it’s difficult to regain lost cus- 
tomers later when we have refused to feed them in their 
hour of distress. 

So it becomes economically dangerous sometimes to 
“mind our own‘business”. 

The British people do not want war today. They suf- 
fered far more in the World War than we did. Canada 
doesn’t wantewar. And she suffered more than we did. 





By DAvID LAWRENCE 


Yet within the last fortnight the British Empire has pre- 
sented a united front against Italian aggression. 

The irony of the situation is that Italy merely seeks to 
do what Britain, and France, and Germany and Japan 
have themselves done in the past. 

And also Italy has the same reason for wanting to 
colonize Ethiopia as the European nations originally had 
for colonizing America. 


We, too, can look back at our own record of conquest in 


Mexico, if not perchance against the uncivilized Indian 
tribes of the west. Nations have always expanded by con- 
quest. Then why not Italy? 


A spokesman for Mussolini, in- 


OUTLET SOUGHT deed it was the son of D’Annun- 
FOR EXPANSION zio, told the American people 
OF POPULATION through a movie news reel a few 


weeks ago that Italy needed 
Ethiopia as an outlet for her enlarging population. He 
asked, “Shall we drown our people?” 

In America, of course, we did kill off our cattle when 
they became too numerous, but the Italians hardly think 
we would recommend plowing under an enlarged popula- 
tion. 

What then is the answer? Italy must have an outlet. 
The other European nations have theirs. 

Back in 1919, President Wilson as the American rep- 
resentative at the peace table faced that problem. What 
should be done about the backward peoples and the unde- 
veloped areas of the earth’s surface? He certainly did not 
believe that the treaty of Versailles was to freeze bound- 
aries indefinitely. He was too much of a realist to hold 
that point of view. 


Mr. Wilson presented a solu- 


FAIR SOLUTION tion. It was to form a league of 
SUGGESTED IN free peoples who would set up an 
MANDATE PLAN international conference which 


would meet periodically and the 
backward areas would have trustees appointed to look 
after their property and help them to realize their own 
sovereignty and yet perform a useful function and service 
in the world. 

The idea of setting up trusteeships or “mandates”, as 
they were called, was really a concept furnished by Gen- 
eral Smuts of South Africa but Mr. Wilson accepted it 
whole-heartedly as a splendid formula for the troublesome 
problem of populations constantly expanding. 

Today the League of Nations has extended to Italy an 
opportunity for her population to expand, a chance to de- 
velop Ethiopia together with other nations. The League 
has offered Italy a participation in a trusteeship. Could 
anything be more equitable? Ethiopia has announced her 
approval of the plan and expressed her willingness to ac- 
cept a foreign trusteeship. But Italy’s dictator—not the 
voiceless Italian people—rejects the proposal. 


It was Woodrow Wilson’s 


DESERTION OF idea that the colonial situations 
LEAGUE IDEA. should be constantly reviewed 
BY ROOSEVELT and that the League of Nations 


would act as a continuing peace 
conference to reconcile justly the conflicting interests of 
peoples throughout the world. 

But Mr. Wilson thought the world, including the 
United States, had an international conscience. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the League of Nations cove- 
nant when the Republican party, to its lasting discredit, 
began a campaign to misrepresent the purposes of the 
League and to charge that it was merely a device to en- 
tangle the United States in European wars. 

Franklin Roosevelt carapaigned the country defending 
the League of Nations in 1920 and lost. 

When the Spring of 1932 came William Randolph 
Hearst demanded as the price of his support of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s candidacy that the latter declare himself against 
the League. The erstwhile champion of Wilsonian phil- 
osophy then and there made his first big compromise with 
his own convictions. By that act he lost the respect of 
many Wilson men in the Democratic party, some of whom 
have never forgiven him and never will until he retrieves 
his error by joining effectively in a world movement to 
prevent war. 

The Republican Administrations offered a weak sub- 
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stitute for the League, namely, the Kellogg-Briand 
treaties. We see today how futile these are in preserving 
world peace. 

v 


The Kellogg-Briand treaties 


ISOLATIONIST outlawing war rest on moral 
DECISION HAS force. They presuppose a world 
BEEN COSTLY conscience. But America’s aloof- 


ness after she had taken the 
moral leadership drove Europe into nationalism in 1920. 
We are paying today in our breadlines and disorganized 
economy the cost of that decision of 1920. 

We may pay, in bloodshed and in more innocent lives 
sacrificed, the cost of our wrong decisions in 1935. 

Within the last month there has been an opportunity 
for America to express to the world her determination to 
prevent war. With a timidity born of internal political 
considerations, the Roosevelt Administration has uttered, 
in such feeble terms that Italy paid no attention to it, a 
perfunctory appeal for peace. 

Italy is ruled by a dictator who doesn’t understand the 
language of moral force. In fact, he ridicules and scorns 
the impotence of democracy. Great Britain with a good 
deal more experience with that sort of thing than we have 
sends her fleet to the Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately then the language of the world is still 
the language of economic force. Despise it as we may, 
curse it if we wish, the way to peace is by a show of in- 
ternational force and if necessary by its exercise. 

This means economic boycott. It means shutting 
off financial aid to.the.nation declared te he the aggressor, 
and there can be no doubt in this instance which nation is 
the aggressor. 

If economic boycott is inadequate, it will mean war. 
America may console herself with the belief that Europe 
will manage this war in such a way that no American lives 
will be lost and that no aid will be given to either the 
Franco-British fleets or peoples by American producers of 
farm products or manufactured goods. 

But in the end we shall be aiding the side with the more 
powerful navy, and that’s not to be Italy’s good fortune 
either. : ee 

v 


The New Deal professes ideal- 


SHOW-DOWN . ism, deep-seated regard for hu- 
HERE FOR OUR © manrights above property rights. 


The time has come for a show- 
FOREIGN POLICY down. Will the New Deal sit by 


and make spiritless appeals for peace such as we tried in 
1914 and then, after untoward incidents have inflamed our 
people, draw America into a world war because we find it 
impossible to abstain with honor? 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in President Wil- 
son’s Administration, has just said that the best way to 
keep America out of war “is to do what we can to prevent 
there being a war anywhere into which we can be drawn.” 
He added: 

“America is not a part of the European system. 
Historically and emotionally it is detached from the 
life and death struggle which has led European na- 
tions to seek security in African colonization, but 
America is nevertheless in the international world 
and inescapably shares, in some degree, the conse- 
quences of maladjustments even though they be geo- 
graphically remote and of relative unimportance to 
her immediate economic interest.” 

Millions of noble men sleep in France beneath the 
shadows of long lanes of white crosses. These Americans, 
and French, and British and allied troops fought gallantly 
“a war to end war”. Shall it be said that they fought in 
vain, that they made their supreme sacrifice in order that 
those who survived them might with pusillanimous indif- 
ference see another world war started which can break 
down the last sinews of civilization and plunge us once 
more into an economic chaos—back to the law of the 
jungle? 

Humanitarianism does not consist of speech-making, or 
the phrases of pleasantly worded notes or ostrich-headed 
nationalism. It consists of a realistic awakening to the 
fact that there must be trade in the world and exchanges 
of goods in order that human employment may be re- 
stored everywhere. It consists of a courageous states- 
manship that will lay before the American people the need 
for collective action to keep the peace of the world. This 
is our manifest destiny. 
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